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THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


CONSOLIDATED AUGUST 13, 1870, 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Weturdey, in 
Boston and Cu1caGo, devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
Equality, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 
JouraA Warp Howe, Lucy Srone, Henry RB. 
; pial and T. W. HieGinson, Associate Ed- 
lors. 


TERMS—#2.50 a year, invariably in advance, Sin- | 


gle copy, 6 cts. 

Cius Ratres—8 copies, one year, $6.50; 10 cop- 
ies, one year, $20.00. | 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. ' 
For sale and subscriptions received by Tok New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tae Amienican News Co., 119 Nassau street, New | 
York. | 
a ' 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price | 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont | 
House and second door from Beacon street. | 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hery, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corupr Fifth and Olive 

streets. 


All communications for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Livermore, Zdifor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addres: 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takesa fo +4 regularly from 
the postotfice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2% Ifa — orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoflice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 





“Poet. 


BETSEY DESTROYS THE PAPER. 
SEQUEL TO “BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 











BY REV, PETROLEUM VY. NASBY. 


I've brought back the paper, lawyer, and fetched the 
parson here, 

To see that things are regular, settled up fair and 
clear; 

For I've been talking with Caleb, and Caleb has talk- | 
ed with me, 

And the ’mount of it is we're minded to try once 
more to agree. 


So I came here on the business—only a word to say, 

(Caleb is stalking pea-vines, and couldn’t come to- 
day,) 

Just to tell you and parson how that we've changed 
our mind; 

So I'll tear up the paper, lawyer; you see it wasn't 
signed. 


And now, if parson is ready, I'll walk with him to- 
ward home; 

I want to thank him for some things; ’twas kind of 
him to come. 

He showed the Christian spirit, stood by us firm and 
true; 

We mightn’t have changed our minds, squire, if he'd 
been a lawyer too. 


There!—How good the sun feels, and the grass and 
blowin’ trees; 

Something about them lawyers makes me fee! fit to 
freeze. 

I wasn’t bound to state particulars to that man, 

But it’s right you should know, parson, about our 
change of plan, 


We'd been some days a-waverin’ a little, Caleb and 
me, 

And wished the hateful paper at the bottom of the 
sea; 

But I guess ’twas the prayer last evening, and the few 
words you said, 

That thawed the ice between us, and brought things | 


to a head. | 


You see, when we came to division, there was things ; 
that wouldn’t divide; 
There was our twelve-year-old baby, she couldn't be 


satisfied 

To go with one or the other, but just kept whimperin’ 
low, 

“[’ll stay with papa and mamma, and where they go 
rll go.” 

Then there was grandsire’s Bible—he died on our 
wedding day; 

We couldn’t halve the old Bible, and should it go or 
stay? 

The sheets that was Caleb's mother’s, her sampler on 
the wall, 


With the sweet old names worked in—Tryphena, and 
Eunice and Paul. 





It began to be hard then, parson, but it grew harder | 
still, | 

Talkin’ of Caleb established down at McHenrysville; 

Three dollars a week ’twould cost him; no mendin’ 
nor sort of care, 

And board at the widow Meacham’s, 2 woman that 
wears false hair. 


Still we went on a-talkin’; I agreed to knit some 
socks, 

And make a dozen striped shirts, and a pair of wa’mus 
frocks ; 

And he was to cut a doorway from the kitchen to the 
shed; 

“Save you climbing steps much, in frosty weather,” 
he said. 


He brought me the pen at last; I felt a sinkin’, and he 

Looked as he did with the agur, in the spring of six- 
ty-three. 

’Twas then you dropped in, parson; 'twasn't much 
that was said, 





killed stone dead. 





I should like to make confession; not that I'm going 
to say 

| The fault was a!1 on my side, that never was my way. 

But it may be true that women—tho’ how ’tis I can’t 


sec— 

| Are atrifle more aggravatin’ than men know how to 
! be. 

Then, parson, the neighbors’ meddlin'—it wasn't 
i: pourin’ oil; 


wasted toil; 

| And I’ve thought and so has Caleb, though maybe 
we are wrong, 

If they'd kept to their own business, we should have 
got alung. 


There was Deacon Amos Purdy, a good man, as we 
know, 

But hadn't a gift of laborin’ except with the scythe 
and hoe; 

Then a load came ever in peach time from the Wil- 
bur neighborhood, 

“Season of prayer,”’ they called it; didn't do an 
atom of good. 


I'll tell you about the heifer—one of the kindest and 
the best— 

That brother Ephraim gave me, the fall he moved out 
West; 

I'm free to own it riled me that Caleb should think 
and say 

She died of convulsions—a cow that milked four gal- 
lons a day. 


But I needu’t have spoke of turnips, needn't have 
been 80 cross, 

And said hard things, and hinted as if ‘twas all my 
loss; 

And I'll take it all back, parson; that fire shan't ever 
break out. 

Though the cow was choked with a turnip, I never 
had a doubt. 


Then there are p’ints of doctrine, and views ofa future 
state, 

I'm willing to stop discussin’; we can both afford to 
wait; 

'Twon't bring the millennium sooner, dizputin’ about 
when it's due, 

Although I feel an assurance that mine's the Scrip- 
tural view. 


But the blessedest truths of the Bible, I've learned to 
think, don’t lie 

In the texts we hunt with a candle to prove our doc- 
trines by, 

But them that come fo us in sorrow, and when we're 
on our knees; 


| Soif Caleb won't argue on free-will, I'll leave alone 


the decrees, 


One notion of Caleb's, parson, seems rather misty and 
dim; 

I wish, if it comes convenient, you'd ‘change a word 
with him, 

It don’t quite stand to reason, and for gospel it isn’t 
clear, 

That folks love better in heaven for having quarreled 
here. 

I've no such expectations; why, parson, if that is so, 

You needn’t have worked so faithful to reconcile 
folks below. 

I hold another opinion, and hold it straight and 
square, 

If we can’t be peaceable here, we won't be peaceable 
there. 


But there’s the request he made, you know it, parson, 
about . 

Bein’ laid under the maple that his own hands set 
out, 

And me to be laid beside him when my time comes to 


§9, 
As if—as if—don’t mind me; but 'twas that unstrung 
me 80. ® 


And now that some scales, as we think, have fallen 
from our eyes, 

And things brought so clearly out as to make us both 
more Wise, 

Why, Caleb says, and so I say, till the Lord parts him 
and me, 

We'll love each other better, and try our best to agree. 











A CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


Marriage, in its financial and business rela- 
tions, may be regarded as a co-partnership. 

Now in an ordinary co-partnership there is 
very often an entire division of labor among the 


partners. If they manufacture locomotive-en- ; 


gines, for instance, one partner perhaps super- 
intends the works, another attends to mechan- 
ical inventions and improvements, another 
travels for orders, another conducts the corre- 
spondence, another receives and pays out the 
money. The latter is not necessarily tae head 
of the firm. Perhaps his place could be more 
easily filled than some of the other posts. At 
any rate, more money passes through his hands 
than through those of all the others put to- 
gether. Now should he, at the year’s end, 
call together the inventor and the superinten- 
dent and the traveler and the correspondent 


and say to them: “I have earned all this mor- | 


| And the church a-laborin’ with us, "twas worse than 


| “Little children, love one another,” but the thing was | ter her demise, and (during the few months’ 
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interval before his second marriage) they say 
approvingly, “He was always a generous man 
to his folks! He was a good provider!” But 
where was the room for generosity, any more 
| than the member of any other firm is to be 
| called generous, when he keeps the books, re- 
' ceipts the bills and divides the money ? 
| Inease of the farming business, the share 
| of the wife is so direct and unmistakable that 
it can hardly be evaded. If anything is earn- 
| ed by the farm, she does her distinct and im- 
portant share of the earning. But it is not 
necessary that she should do even that, to 
make her, by all the rules of justice, an equal 
partner, entitled to her full share of the tinan- 
cial proceeds. 

Let us suppose an ordinary case. Two 
young peop!e are married and begin life to- 
getlier. Let us suppose them equally poor, 
| equally capable, equally conscientious, equally 
‘healthy. They have children. Those chil- 
dren must be supported by the earning of 
money abroad, by attendance and care at 
home. The husband also needs the comforts 
of his home. If it requires patience and labor 
to do the outside work, no less is required in- 
side. The duties of the household are as hard 
as the duties of the shop or office. If the wife 
took her husband’s work for a day, she would 
probably be glad to return to her own. So 
would the husband if he undertook hers. 
Their duties are ordinarily as distinct and as 
equal as those of two partners in any other 
co-partnership. It so happens, that the out- 
door partner has the handling of the money; 
but does that give him a right to claim it as 
his exclusive earnings? Nomore than in any 
other business operation. 

He earned the money for the children and 
the household. She disbursed it for the chil- 
dren and the household. The very laws of na- 
ture, by giving her the children to bear and 
rear, absolved her from the duty of their sup- 
port, so long as he is alive who was left free 
by nature for that purpose. Her work on the 
average was as hard as his; nay, a portion of 
it is so especially hard that it is distinguished 
from all others by the name “labor.” If it 
does not earn money, it is because it is not to 
be measured in money, while it exists—nor 
to be replaced by money, if lost. If a business 
man loses his partner, he can obtain another; 
and a man, no doubt, may take a second 
wife; but he cannot procure for his children a 
second mother. Indeed, it is a palpable insult 
to the whole relation of husband and wife 
when one compares it, even in a financial light, 
to that of business partners. It is only be- 
cause a constant effort is made to degrade the 
practical position of woman below this stand- 
ard of comparison, that it becomes her duty 
to claim for herself at least as much as this, 

There was a tradition in a town where I 
once lived, that a certain Quaker, who had 
married a fortune, was once heard to repel his 
wife, who had asked him for money in a public 
place, with the response: “Rachel, where is 
that ninepence I gave thee yesterday ?”’ 

When I read in Scribner’s Monthly an arti- 
cle deriding the right to representation of the 
Massachusetts women who pay two millions 
of tax on $132,000,000 of property—asserting 
that they produced nothing of it—that it was 
only “men who produced this wealth and 
bestowed it upon these women” — that it 
was “all drawn from land and sea by the 
| hands of men whose largess testifies alike of 
| their love and their munificence”—I must say 
| that I am reminded of Rachel's ninepence. 
For though all the Rachels may not have en- 
dowed their husbands with all their property, 
they have at least endowed them with them- 
selves; and have taken their full share of 
work, though it be out of sight, in every co- 
partnership. T. W. HL. 





Sel 


A LITERARY PHENOMENON. 


We are in receipt of an extraordinary pub- 
lication entitled, The Social Smasher, publish- 
ed by “Sizer Cummin & Co.,” Berlin Hights, 
Ohio, with a request that we should give it a 
notice. So far as we can judge from its very 
demonstrative and somewhat incoherent con- 
tents, it is an attempt to reform the refractory 
reformers of that locality. Under the heading 
of a “New Platform and New Campaign” the 





ey this year, but I will generously give you | 


some of it’—he would be considered simply 


impertinent and would hardly have a chance | 


to repeat the offense, next year. 

Yet precisely what would be called folly in 
this business partnership is constantly done by 
men, in the co-partnership of marriage, and is 
there called “common-sense”’ and “social sci- 
ence” and ‘political economy.” 

For instance, a farmer works himself half to 
death in the hay-field,and his wife meanwhile 
is working herself wholly to death in the dai- 
ry. The neighbors come in to sympathize af- 


editor defines his position as follows :— 

Loth to part company with our old-time 
Radical friends, tried and true; desirous to ac- 
company, as far as we safely can, the growing 
army of young Iconoclasts; hoping to find a 
common ground on which we can all work, 
we announce our platform. Marriage, sacred, 
permanent; but no slavery. Equal rights; 
equal opportunities ; mutual obligations. . Wo- 
man the natural, rightful, negative dictator of 
conjugal law, inside the duality. Crime pun- 
ishable alike inside and outside of marriage. 
A poniard for every woman, the gift of the 
State, with instructions to use it if need be 
in self-defense against brute force. All re- 
form to be sought inside of marriage, or in 





some other orderly organization. Celibacy, 
the first orderly step out of marriage; and a 





Shaker Brotherhood, or some other New Civ- 
ilization, the first depot on the right-hand 
side. Passional Attraction is the direct road 
to death and destruction. But if our friends 
don’t believe what we know, and choose to 
take the left-hand road and travel westward, 
by way of Hell and China, we grant they have 
the same right to learn common-sense by ex- 
perience that we had. 


We wish The Social Smasher all the suc- 


| cess it deserves, in spite of its alarming appel- 


lation. The above programme certainly 
seems a decided improvement upon some of 
the projects for reforming society which have 
emanated from the same locality. mM. B. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Girls and women constitute one-half of the 
depositors of the Boston savings banks. 

Motley says that among the defenders of 
Tlaarlem were three hundred fighting women. 


The illustrator of “Little Men’ is Miss 
Greene, a special friend of Miss Alcott’s and 
the “Lizzie Small” of ‘‘An Old-Fashioned 
Girl.” 


Louise Collet, one of the most distinguished 
female authors of France, died a few weeks 
ago at Nice, where she had delivered a course 
of lectures, in her 62d year. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is having a fresh 
burst of popularity in Europe, three different 
transiations of “Uncle Tom's Cabin” having 
just made their appearance in Berlin. 


Mrs, Ex-Lieutenant Governor Slingerland, 
of Carson, Nev., saved the life of a little girl 
who had fallen into a well containing five feet 
of water, by courageously jumping in after her. 


Two young women, members of the next 
graduating class at Westfield Normal School, 
have been offered situations at a salary of $1000 
each, and all of them will have good situations 
ere the term closes. 

The Princess Bismarck is described by Eu- 
ropean correspondents as of plain exterior‘ 
rather tall and of a graceful stature, her coun- 
tenance bearing the impress of great mental 
culture and goodness of heart. 

Miss Annie E. Williams, for many years ma- 
tron of the Michigan State Prison, has resigned. 
Miss Flora Lane, of Jackson, has been appoint- 
ed to the position, and will enter upon the du- 
ties of the place on the Ist of July. 

The main walls for the Hotel for Women, 
building at the expense of A. T. Stewart, are 
now in readiness for the ornamental mansard 
with which the edifice is to be surmounted. 
The hotel will not be thrown open to guests 
and boarders before the end of next spring. 

The San Francisco News Letter says: 
“Among the late arrivals at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel we note the names of ‘Mrs. Governor 
Bross,’ of Illinois, and ‘Mrs. Colonel Bross,’ 
of the same State. This civic and this military 
female are quite welcome. We abhor titles in 
America.” 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hall has just issued a book 
called the “Womanly Record.’ This work 
contains the results of intelligent research 
among the best sources, presenting a valuable 
Cyclopedia Feminina of the most remarkable 
women of the world, dating from the creation 
down to 1869. 

Ellen Wood, ‘‘Eleanor Kirk” (Nellie Ames), 
of the New York Standard, Miss C. B. Le Row, 
Professor 9f Elocution at Vassar College, and 
Mrs. William F. Butts (“Fanny Barton’’), one 
of the regular staff of the New York Herald, 
are to be seen every Sunday at a reporters’ ta- 
ble in Plymouth Church. 


Twenty-five hundred women arrested in 
Paris for incendiarism and other crimes, in- 
stead of being hung, are to be sent to the 
French penal colony of New Caledonia in the 
South Pacific. Whereupon the Tribune grimly 
remarks: “The addition of so great a number of 
French women will probably produce a marked 
and permanent effect on its inhabitants.” 


At Hot Springs, Arkansas, a Baptist lady de- 
termined that her denomination should have 
a house of worship in the place. By assiduous 
labor there was soon erected a neat and com- 
modious meeting-house. Arrangements were 
next made with a minister to preach in it once 
amonth. The result is a church of thirty or 
forty members, and a flourishing Sunday 


' 
school. 


The subject of female education seems to 
excite the interest of Italian ladies, several of 
whom have devoted their time to giving lec- 
tures witha view to its improvement. In 
Milan, a course of scientific and literary con- 
ferences has been inaugurated by Signora 
Torriani, at which ladies have delivered ad- 
dresses on matters connected with femaie ed- 
ucation. . 

In Berlin there is a Ladies’ Educational 
Association named the Victoria Lyceum. 1t 
was organized by a Miss Archer, a Scotch wo- 
man. It is under the patronage of the Crown 


Princess of Prussia. A correspondent says: 
“Many young married ladies attend the winter 
courses—even many elderly ladies; and I be- 
lieve a good many foreigners—American ladies 
especially.’’ 

Young ladies can’t keep in good order on 
ambrosia any better than other people; for if 
such is the fact, why do the Vassar College stu- 
dents consume daily two !-rrels of flour, five 
barrels of potatoes, one |. rel of coffee, one 
barrel of soup, two hundred and sixty pounds 
of poultry, one hundred and eighty pounds of 
roast beef, two hundred quarts of milk, one 
hundred and s:xty quarts of ice cream, and 
eight hundred eggs ? 


Miss Fanny Butler, daughter of Pierce But- 
ler and Fanny Kemble, has just gone to her 
mother, in London, there to marry the Hon. 
Mr. Leigh, a gentleman of good position. Dur- 
ing the matrimonial infelicities Letween Mr. 
and Mrs. B. this daughter remained with the 
father, though often visiting the mother. At 
Mr. B.’s death she inherited a handsome estate, 
in which was included a rice plantation in 
South Carolina. With a female friend as com- 
panion she spent all her winters on it, often 
not seeing the face of a white person but that 
of her friend during the entire winter. Last 
year Mr. Leigh, traveling in this country, and 
anxious to visit a well conducted rice planta- 
tion, went to hers; and as a sequel to that 
visit, she has gone to London to “change her 
local habitation and her name.” 


Miss Margaret Foley, who is now in Rome, 
and who has won a European reputation 
in sculpture, is a New Hampshire girl, and 
commenced her artistic life by whittling all 
sorts of pretty things in wood. By-and-by 
she got into chalk, and without any instruc- 
tion cut some very fair portraits. Then she 
went, studied, and worked seven years in Bos- 
ton; thence to Rome, where she has gained 
reputation and the “rhino,’ and where her 
studio is the resort of the cleverest people, in 
art or literature, who reside in or visit that 
city. She is now at work on a statue of the 
prophet Jeremiah-—that stern old Jerry who 
was always predicting to his countrymen the 
awful consequences of their indifference and 
faithlessness to the right. 


A. K. Loring, the Boston publisher, an- 
nounces another bright story, entitled, “Zerub 
Throop’s Experiment,” which is Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney’s successful serial recently finished in 
Old and New. Mr. Loring will give this narra- 
tive to her many and delighted readers in 
handsome book form, and at once. This tal- 
ented lady has been highly successful in all her 
numerous volumes ; but “Zeruh Throop” is pro- 
nounced her master-piece. It is an enlivening, 
gracefully written and instructive story, and, 
as Mr. Loring declares, will come just at the 
right time to take into the country, or to the 
sea-shore, or for the long ride in the cars, serv- 
ing to pass the time quickly and agreeably. 
Mrs. Whitney’s writing has a peculiar charm 
to all readers of taste and discrimination, and 
Mr. Loring indicates a characteristic percep- 
tion in promptly reproducing the numbers, 
which have given additional value to Old and 
New, in a neat, comprehensive and moderate- 
priced volume. 


Mrs. Aurora Phelps, of this city, puts in 
pune what she preaches. She is engaged 
n getting a house to board young women com- 
ing to Boston and seeking work, and to help 
those overworked to find substitutes and a 
home while they are recuperating, and to assist 
them in buying homes of their own near the 
city, where they can take their male compan- 
ion, after his due acceptance and marriage; 
for Mrs, Aurora = wy sry | sees that any 
girl who owns a house is no less of a prize to 
a houseless lover than if she had no such nest 
— Heiresses are always in demand. 
he has secured a home for girls on Chardon 
street, and lands in several places near the 
city, which she proposes to sell the girls for 
their homes. It is a good idea. None of the 
sort that has been s ted is better, if as 
good. We hope she will be encouraged in her 
work, and help many of these industrious and 
virtuous girls to comfort and to independence. 
—Zion’s Herald. 


Miss Jex-Blake, of Edinburgh, who is the 
leader of the movement for the admission of 
ladies to the medical classes of the University, 
has just been sued for £1000 damages by Mr. 
Cunningham Craig, the ground of action be- 
ing defamation of character. Early inthe year 
there was a riot at the Surgeons’ Hall, occasion- 
ed by some male students who wished to pre- 
vent the women from entering the class-room ; 
and afterwards there was another attempted at 
the meeting of the infirmary managers at the 
High church. On this occasion Miss Jex-Blake 
made a speech, accusing Mr. Craig, who is 
class-assistant to Professor Christison, of being 
the leader of the first riot, when, as she averred, 
he was drunk. So the gentleman brought suit 
for £1000 damages, and the jury awarded him 
just one farthing. 








HOW PLEASANT. 

O how pleasant ’tis to hear, 

When the morning’s bright and clear, 
From a thousand tiny throats, 

Music in its sweetest notes; 
O how pleasant through the day 

To see the children at their play ; 
Plucking here and there the flowers, 

In the summer’s shining hours; 
To see the Boys in handsome “CLOTHES,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes Complete. 
Which they have bought at GzorGe Fenno’s, 





Corner of Beach and Washington street. ° 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


> : 2 

| eators, presidents of colleges, school superin- 
tendents and others, full of thought and wise 
Now that it is generally conceded that wo- | suggestions as to the best methods of carry- 
men have brains = the — right | ing on the work of edycation; but while each 
to use and make the most of them men | speaker in turn urged the necessity of the 
have, since at last they have permission tO | state providing the very best instruction for 
learn the alphabet, it seems to be a matter of | hors, only one of them, at the close of the 
surprise to many that — = a a ' meeting, went so far as to imply that there 
come educated, wise and logical; that they was need of giving girls as well as boys a 

sheuld not immediately become interested in good education. 1 
questions of science, political economy, PFOS- ‘Tp boys the voice of the people says, “Make 
ress and reform of which they have hitherto | the most of every talent you have; we will 
been told that it was best for them to remain | foynq colleges for you, open schools of art 
ignorant. . _ | and science for your benefit, and aid and en- 
A few years ago the fact of there being | courage you in every way;” but to girls it 
more illiterate women than men in the coun- | says, “So far you may go, but if you try to step 
try, even if mentioned at all, would have been beyond, your path shall be made a wearisome 
passed over without mrs nae See one for you, and no reward or honor shall 

to be expected. But to-day it is brought crown your efforts.” 
fore the public as a startling and surprising | 
piece of news. All at once it is deemed expe- , in England a petition was drawn up and sign- 


dient that women should be educated, and '0 | 04 to the effect that women should not par- | 


further that end a few of the doors that lead | ticipate in its advantages, for fear of their com- 
to the outer courts of learning have a peting with men. 

opened to them, although the most precious Again, no longer ago than 1856, an English 
treasures of art and culture are still closely lady possessing peculiar skill in attending the 
guarded from their approach ; the standard of sick, having a desire to fit herself for a physi- 
their requirements is suddenly raised, and NOW | cian, applied to fourteen different medical 
much is demanded where before nothing was | schools in the city of London for instruction, 


When the first school of design was started | 


expected. And because they do not, every | 111+ was refused each time. 


one, instantly leave the beaten paths of ignor- 
auce and irresponsibility in which they have 
been so long forced to walk. because as a class 
they are incredulous of the permission given 
them to occupy a higher plaue- of being, and 
are too timid to follow the braver ones of 
their sex who have struggled into the light 
through all their social and legal disadvan- 
tages, because the hands that have been tied so 
long sometimes prove unskillful and unable 
at first to compete with the well-trained hands 
of men—a great cry is raised about the natu- 
ral incapacity of women. From press and 


pulpit a deluge of fault-finding is poured out 


upon them, and sentence is pronounced be- 
fore time is given them to show what they 
can or cannot do. 

There is about as much reason in this as 
there would be in positively forbidding a child 
to learn to swim, and then, because at some 
future time it is so unlucky as to get capsized 


while in a boat, and be drowned, instead of | 


swimming to the shore, to declare that it had 
a natural incapacity for learning to swim. 

The trouble is that these people who are 
making such earnest efforts to see with their 
eyes shut mistake for radical that which is 
the result of along course of suppression and 
wrong training. 

For ages the education of women received 


no attention whatever; when ample provision | 


was made for the training of boys, girls were 
left uncared for. - 
With the advance of civilization and the 


gradual development of more exalted views of ; 


life, the condition of woman has slowly im- | 
proved, and some opportunities for mental | 
culture have been granted her; but even now | 
those who have tried it will tell you that there’! 
is “no royal road to learning” for women. 

Even here in New England, where the seeds 
of liberty and equality were first planted in | 
this country, the State falls far short of pro- , 
viding the same mental culture for its girls 
that it does for its boys. 

If a woman among us desires a college or 
professional education she is obliged to leave | 
New England to get it, although at the same | 


time she may have property that is being tax- 


| And we might go on citing instances where 
women have made the attempt to give them- 
selves a practical education which should not 
! only be a benefit to themselves but to the 
world, and have met with nothing but opposi- 
' tion and ridicule. | 
_ Where the way has been opened for them 
, to avail themselves of as good and systematic 
| preparation for their work as men have, 4nd 
where their efforts and successes have met 
with the same encouragement, they have 
proved themselves just as skillful and success- 
ful. 

Does this go to prove the inferior order of 
the faculties of woman, or does it unmistak- 
ably show forth the selfishness and jealousy of 
those who would debar her from the same 
privileges that they themselves enjoy ? 

Until women have the same opportunity 
for mental culture that men have, and until 
education shall afford them the same practi- 
| cal results, and yield them the same honor 
| and profit, it is unjust and unreasonable to 
measure their intellectual progress by the 
same standard. 
| If itis true that there is an alarming illiter- 
| acy among women, let those who are ready 
| to proclaim it from the housetops remember 
‘that it is the result of unjust legislation, of 
| enforced restrictions and a false public senti- 
ment; and instead of censuring the innocent 
sufferers, thereby use the force of their logic 
in demanding a remedy for the evil they so 
A. M. I. 





| loudly deplore. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ec 


THE FAMILY, THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. 


It is a time-honored maxim that civil gov- 


| ernment has its origin and foundation in fam- 
| ily government. 


Historically this is held to 
have been the fact of the past. Philosophical- 
ly this is held to be the necessity and the le- 


' gitimate order of the present and the future. 


Ecclesiastical government, the order of the 


| church, is held to have had the same historical 


origin, and to be founded in the same natural 
or philosophical necessity. Family govern- 
ment and order is held to be the divinely con- 


ed to pay the expenses of Harvard University | stituted and appointed model. 


or Yale College, at whose dvors she has in | 
vain knocked and pleaded for entrance. 

In our grammar and high schools the two 
sexes meet on equal ground and share the | 
same advantages, and here, if anywhere, can 
honestly be applied the test whether the minds | 


Neither the historical statement nor the 
philosophical theory owe their paternity, their 


| propagation or their perpetuation exclusively 


or chiefly to restless agitators or innovators. 
On the contrary, they have been the theme 
and the text-book, from age to age, of all class- 


of women are inferior to those of men, and | es of conservatives, that is, of those “who aim 


whether they have a natural distaste for in- | 


tellectua! pursuits. But after diligent inquiry 
and investigation we find it to be far other- | 


wise. The testimony of instructors, includ- 
ing those who are strongly opposed to wo- | 


to preserve from ruin, innovation, injury or 


| radical change; those who wih to maintain 


an institution or form of government in its 
present state.’ (Vide Webster, Unabridged. 
For example, ‘the divine right of kings’’ 


man’s civil advancement, is, that the scholar- | to rule the state, and of priesthoods to rule 


ship of girls is in all respects as high as that 
of boys; that they reason as accurately, study 
as diligently, and in many cases evince more 
desire for knowledge than boys. 

We wish we might add that they meet with 
the same encouragement, but it is not the 
case. We have known members of school 
committees and other persons interested in 
schools to enter schoolrooms where girls and 





the church, have both been inferred and ar- 
gued from the supreme control of the husband 
and the father over his family, his wife, and 
his children. So also the supreme control of 
the slave-master over the slave has been de- 
fended on the same basis. The plantation 
was held to be merely an extension of the 
family, and so the supreme control of the fa- 
ther and husband was exiended over the 


boys were taught together, and talk to the | whole family. The relation of master and 
boys for an hour of the advantages of secur- | slave has been denominated a “domestic re- 
ing a good education, of the help it would be | lation,” a “‘patriarchal relation,” and its inno- 


to them in discharging their duties to society, 
and in determining their standing in the 
world—in a word, use every means to inspire 
them with new zeal for their lessons, and then 
leave without addressing a word to the girls; 
implying by their silence that it was no mat- 
ter whether they were wise or ignorant. 

Not long since we attended an educational 
meeting in one of the capital cities of Connect- 
icut, where the Legislature was then sitting, 
convened more especia!ly for the purpose of 
interesting the members of that body in the 
cause of common schools. For two hours the 
audience, composed of quite as many ladies 
as gentlemen, many of them engaged in the 
profession of teaching, listened with the deep- 
est interest to addresses from prominent edu- 


cency vindicated accordingly. Abolitionists, 
during the anti-slavery struggle, were admon- 
ished to direct their efforts against the abuses 
of slavery rather than against the institution of 
slavery itself, just as they would oppose the 
abuses of the family institution rather than 
against the family institution itself. Agitation 
against the institution of slavery was held to 
be disorganization, treason against the state, 
schismatic and heretical in the church, as being 
hostile to the cardinal principle of subordina- 
tion upon which the state, the church and the 
family institution were alike founded. By re- 
ligious journals generally,* abolitionism was 
declared to be the “‘Jacobinism of the first 





* Fermont Chronicle, Boston Recorder, New York 
Observer, New York Baptist Register, etc. 





| French Revolution.”’ By a grave theological 
quarterly, radical abolitionists were adjudged 
to be “justly liable to the highest civil penal- 
ties and ecclesiastical censures.”t This was 
soon followed by attempts in the Legislatures 
+of New-York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
etc., to suppress abolition meetings and publi- 
cations by statutory enactments; and in Con- 
gress to prohibit the transmission of anti-slav- 
ery papers through the mails. 

Kings and emperors claiming despotic con- 
trol do so as being the fathers of their sub- 
jects, thus founding theirclaim on the identity 
of pvulitical and family relations. The very 
word pope (papa, father,) attests the origin 
and foundation of his claim to supreme and 
universal control, from which there is permit- 
ted no earthly appeal. His “infallibility” finds 
its definition just here. Like the “king’’ he 
“can do no wrong.” The imperial despotism, 
| the papacy, the despotism of the plantation, 
all claim their paternity, their warranty and 
their authority from the family relation, in 
which, as is assumed, the supreme control is 
vested exclusively in the husband and father. 

The current phrases, “paternal relation,” 
“patriarchal institution,” “domestic institu- 
tion,’ etc., express the current conservative 
conceptions of the family and of the institu- 
tions claimed to have been derived from it 
and modelled by it. 

Such are the historical statements of con- 
servatives, such their philosophical theory, and 
such their practical applications of both. 
What shall we say of them? The questions 
naturally arising from them are these. 1. 
What are the real facts in relation to the sub- 
ject? 2. What are the principles controlling 
them and revealed by them? 3. What are 
the practical lessons to be derived from them ? 

1. The facts of the case. It is unquestion- 
ably true that the civil, potitical and ecclesias- 
tical institutions of mankind have had their 
origin in the matter-of-fact family relations, 
previously existing and practiced among man- 
kind. Chronologically, the family existed be- 
fore the state, and the state existed before the 
church. There were husbands and fathers ex- 
ercising “supreme control” over their families, 
their wives and their children, before there 
were tribes, clans and associated members of 
families. Noah, Shem, Ham and Japheth 
were before Nimrod, king of Babel, and he 
was before Abraham or Moses and Aaron. 

It is equally true that family government, 
such as it was, furnished the model of the 
Nimrod governments, inspired their spirit, 
originated their maxims, molded their meth- 
ods and pursued their ends. 

It is equally true that the model, spirit, 
maxims, methods and ends of the Nimrod 
style of governments were essentially despotic, 
aggressive, regardless of Luman rights, seeking 
only the elevation and aggrandizement of the 
one supreme controller. 

As the husband and father held the ‘“‘su- 
preme control” of his family, wife and children 
and all their interests exclusively in his own 
hands, claiming and exercising the power of 
life and death over them, so, in like manner, 
the monarchs of antiquity held and exercised 
the same power over their subjects. The his- 
tories of Babylon, Assyria and Egypt show 


this. 
It is true also that in ail subsequent ages, as 


a general fact, the political governments of the 
world have, for the time being, been shaped, 
molded and administered, for the most part, 
in harmony with the prevailing conceptions 
and usages of the family, during the same 
period and in the same nation. Despotism 
has been the rule; freedom the exception. 
Sometimes the state may have become more 
despotic or more free than the family, but 
whenever this occurs there comes also a ten- 
dency or an effort to harmonize them, by 
changes on the one side or on the other. 

2. What, then, are the principles controlling 
these historical facts and revealed by them? 

Simply this, that (as the conservatives 
themselves abundantly teach and insist,) “civ- 
il government and ecclesiastical government 
have their origin and foundation in family 
government.” The relation between laborers 
and their employers naturally takes on the 
same phases and conditions, 

In other words: Whatever the family gov- 
ernment is (whether good or bad, whether 
equal or unequal, whether just or unjust, 
whether free or despotic, whether benevolent 
or tyrannical, whether humane or cruel, 
whether peaceful or conteytious, whether ben- 
eficial or injurious,) that in the long run, the 
civil, political, ecclesiastical and social rela- 
tions of society will be. The stream cannot 
be purer or rise higher than the fountain from 
whence it emanates. 

3. The practical inferences and lessons to 
be derived from all this are obvious and easy. 
They will depend on the object you bave in 
view. 

If you wish to have despotism3 everywhere 
in human society, in the state, in the church, 
on the plantatiun, in the manufactory, in the 
coal-mines, then maintain despotism in the 
family. Maintain the claim of the husband 
and father to “supreme control” over the fam- 
ily, his wife included. Depose her from that 
equal share in the government of the family 
to which the God of nature elevated her when 





t ‘Literary and Theological Review,” by Prof. Leon- 
ard Woods, Jr. 





he made her a “help meet for man” and con- 
sequently his equal for that purpose, command- 
ing the child to “honor the father and the 
mother’ alike, to “hear the instructions of 
the father, and forsake not the law of the 
mother.’’? Consent to the perpetuation of that 
early subversion of all these laws of “the be- 
ginning,” ¢ which has transformed God's fam- 
ily institution into “the origin and founda- 
tion” of all the perverted governments, politi- 
cal, civil, ecclesiastical and social, that have 
scourged and oppressed mankind, instead of 
protecting and guiding them, through all the 
centuries that have since intervened. Perpet- 
uate the perennial cause, and you perpetuate 
the effects of course. In the family, conten- 
tions, disorders, alienations, discontents, sep- 
arations, divorces, murders. In the state, fac- 
tions, rebellions, civil wars. Between the na- 
tions wars of plunder. of conquest, of subju- 
gation, like those of Nimrod and Chedorlao- 
mer.§ The stream that, for ages, has flowed 
from the same fountain, as its “origin,” (even 
by conservative testimony, historically and 
philosophically,) will continue to flow on. Like 
causes will produce like effects in the hope- 
less future as in the dreary past. 

But if you wish for the opposite of all this 
pursue the opposite course. Claim for the 
family the same equity, equality, justice, free- 
dom, and protection of inalienable human 
rights, which you claim for the state, and for 
thechurch. Claim, not only for your brother, 
but for your sister, the wife of your bosom, 
and the mother that bore you, the same rights 
in the family, the state, and the church, that 
you claim for yourself. Do this and be a man- 
ly man. Do this, and become a consistent 
Christian. If you desire the kingdoms of this 
world to become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ, rescue those kingdoms 
from the despotic and iniquitous governments, 
the instruments of Satan, that have become 
such by following the patterns of despotism 
and iniquity furnished to them by cherished 
despotisms in the family. For (remember the 
testimony of the conservatives) whatever the 
family is, the church, the state and society 
has ever been, hitherto, and will be hereafter 
of necessity and of course. 

Where there is despotism—a denial of equal 
rights—there can be no real or permanent 
peace; but “the work of righteousness shall 
be peace, and effect of righteousness quiet- 
ness and assurance forever.’’ || 

WILLIAM GOODELL. 

JANESVILLE, WIs., June 5, 1871. 

+ Matt. 19: 8: “From the beginning it was not so,” 
—Jesus Christ. 

§ Gen. 14: 1-9, 

| Isa, 32: 17. 

“THE FOE IN THE HOUSEHOLD.” 

“The Foe in the Household,’ a story by 
Caroline Chesebro, first published as a serial in 
the Atlantic Monthly, now appears in a hand- 
some form from the publishers, Osgood & Co, 

The story is founded on a violation of the 
marriage-laws of a sect, called Mennonites, by 
the daughter of their bishop. Delia, the her- 
oine, constrained by love for her father and 
dread of displeasing him, and by reverence for 
the church laws, consents, in an evil conjunc- 
tion of opportunities, to be married at a rail- 
road station to Rolfe, an impetuous, brave 
youth, whose only sin seems to be this clandes- 
tine attempt to circumvent church law and or- 
der. 

In a few weeks, however, he is suddenly kill- 
ed, and Delia, in time, gives birth to a daugh- 
ter, who is left in the remote and secluded 
home of old Annie Gell, who assumes guar- 
dianship of the child. ‘ 

After the lapse of years, Delia, the mother, 
who at heart, notwithstanding the one defec- 
tion of her life, is a pure, noble, charitable, 
Christian woman, marries a Mennonite min- 
ister, who eventually succeeds her father as 
bishop. 

She carries her secret like Hawthorne’s Hes- 
ter Payne, as a terrible “scarlet letter” on her 
bosom, at the same time living a life so vital 
with love, humility and charity she is consid- 
ered a saint in all the country round. 

At length Annie Gell dies, and the daughter, 
Ednah, all unconscious of her parentage, comes 
to live in her mother’s house and is treated as 
a daughter, and equal to Rese, daughter by the 
bishop. 

Then follow, as the two girls grow into wo- 
manhood, complications of love and property, 
which bring in many strong individual char- 
acters and dramatic situations. The interest 
is*sustained until the closing chapter, in which 
Delia makes a full confession and is forgiven by 
the bishop. 

The interest of the book is so concentrated 
in the plot, one is not aware of the admirably 
managed scenery, until he pauses, when he 
suddenly perceives that he has been breathing 
mountain air, and riding over hills and through 
gorges in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, that 
he has been in blackberry fields, and in neat, 
airy homes scattered around in the blue dis- 
tances. 

There is very little descriptive detail of nat- 
ural scenery, but the atmosphere itself seems 
to be wrought into the substance of the story. 

But the force of the book lies in the fine, 
bold, moral treatment of both character and 
subject. Itis an arraignment of systems, re- 
ligious, and in consequence social, before the 
bar of individual right and freedom. 





Delia, out of reverence for her church and 
her father, dared not bring the public reproach 
of marrying an outsider upon them, but true 
toa love as pure and fresh as two young, bold 
hearts might fecl,dares to marry and assume 
alone and in secret consciousness the burden 
and the punishment. ' 

There is deep meaning in this story. One 
asks in the language of those exquisite lines by 
Eliza Sproat Randolph :— 


as it a weak escape from righteous bound- 
ngs, 
Or a righteous scorn of false surroundings,” 


that led her into a snare and a great sorrow? 

Whatever answers different persons may 
give, some of the author’s charity for the no- 
ble heroine—who like our Lord’s example suf- 
fered most, and therefore loved most—must re- 
main after the book is closed to help in soly- 
ing kindred problems. 

Taking Delia’s word. however, after weary 
years of concealment, we say in her own lan- 
guage :— 

“Tell all, unless your church” (or whatever 
other hindrance it may be) “is more to you 
than your love.” The charity of the book does 
not justify falsehood, but only explains it. 

Perhaps of all the books Caroline Chesebro 
has written, this has the most dramatic inter- 
est, andis the most flowing and easy in style, 
and free from those introspective forms of di- 
alogue, which, however interesting metaphysi- 
cally, sometimes hinder the progress of her 
events. 

There are many vivid pictures drawn from 
facts and refl€ctive philosophy, which leave a 
lasting impression on the mind. The follow- 
ing extract, for instance, in the description of 
the death-bed scene of an old man who had 
worshiped his own will until it hardened and 
isolated him from all reach of human sympa- 
thy, even that of his old slave of a wife. 


“While he spoke a woman had entered the 
room—a gray-haired, bowed and wrinkled wo- 
man, the kind of creature a man can crush to 
the dust, and no one be the wiser for it, if the 
knowledge depends on her complaint. 

“Patience and loyalty in their inferior forms 
were her virtues. She had never expected an 
hour like this. Outof the lips which had not 
opened in speech to her for years, she never 
expected to hear words of self-reproach, or 
pleading for pardon. 

“What words that this dying wretch could 
say would restore anything like joy to the cow- 
ed, frightened thing who had given herself to 
him to labor in his fields, and in his house, to 
endure privations and hardships, to pass 
through experiences which the heart can in- 
deed make light of when it discerns love in the 
eyes of him for whom it endures them ?”’ 


Another and very opposite picture, but very 
natural and artistic in its homely beauty, is of 
a young girl waiting in the lonely cottage door 
for her lover. 

“Twice already since the moon rose, Mary 
had gone to the door to look for the deacon. 
When she had assured herself that no figure 
walked along the road or across the fields, she 
still stood there and noticed how all things 
brightened in the moonlight, and she listened 
to the sounds proceeding at intervals from 
barn and shed, where the living creatures were 
gathered; and while she stood she sang— 
“Once on the raging sea I rode, 

The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 

The wind that tossed my foundering bark.’” 

Caroline Chesebro has earned her successes in 
magazine articles and books. She is one of the 
most conscientious and indefatigable workers 
among the gifted and brave women who enno- 
ble and dignify our literature. 





“FEMALE SUFFRAGE AND CLOTHES.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette of June 1st devotes 
nearly a column to an article with this head- 
ing: “Female Suffrage and Clothes,’’ He says: 
“Freedom is the indispensable prerequisite 
to the right to vote;” and then goes on to 
say, in claiming equal rights they assert equal 
capacities in every sphere of life, and they 
announce their desire to enter upon full com- 
petition with all men in all parts of the battle 
of life. In doing this they must first renounce 
their present style of dress, which, according 
to his views, is all there is attractive in 
woman, and when shorn of it, as she must 
be if she votes, to quote his exact words, 
“she must come down to a mode of clothing 
herself which will make her as much inferior 
in appearauce to man as in the present style 
she is more splendid.”’ 

And this wonderful document closes with 
this question, “Can she afford equal rights and 
all their consequences ?” 

In the first place the writer admits we are 
in bondage: enslaved, not free—but the shack- 
les are thirty or forty yards of dry-goods, ruf- 
fled, plaited, beflounced and then lcoped up, to 
produce a dromedary effect upon the back; 
more still, a peculiar flufiness of hair, as some 
one has described it, covering the entire fore- 
head, giving one the appearance of having had 
a most restless night, and not having seen a 
comb for a fortnight. No half civilized people 
on the globe would tolerate such a fashion. 
Covering this, you have neither hat nor bonnet, 
and yet either, with birds, flowers, lace and 
jewels in one indescribable jumble upon its 
top. 

This, then, is all there is of woman to love, 
cherish and protect; rob her of these, and she 
possesses no charms for that amiable gentle, 
man; he might as well bargain at once with 4 
dry-goods dealer, to supply him, as the seasons 
change, with a suitable “mode!” exactly to his 
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The right to vote depends upon no such con- 
siderations or distinctions as are assumed by 
the writer. 

We might yield all his assumptions and yet 
claim for women the right to the ballot. This 
right, as your readers need not now be told 
is a personal right, resting upon the intelli- 
gence and capacity of the voter, and cannot 
be withheld from women, under the pretense 
that its exercise will detract at all from her 
power to fulfill the duties of her sphere. It is 
therefore as unfair as it is unjust to claim that, 
in order to exercise this right, woman must 
throw aside any attractions of dress or man- 
ner to which she may appropriately lay claim. 
How far the behests of fashion shall be con- 
trolled by the right to vote can be determined 
when man is no longer subject to its changing 
rules; and if the vote of woman can deter- 
mine it, she will be the first to limit its sway 
and compel a reform. D. D. 


Correspondence, 


LETTER FROM VERMONT. 


Benson, VT., June 20, 1871. 

I have heard it stated from the pulpit with- 
in a year, that the Woman Suffrage question 
in Vermont is dead. Well, we believe in the 
resurrection, and week by week, this question 
of the hour, and of the age, confronts those 
who claim to have given it decent burial. 
The same clergyman who pronounced it dead 
has since spoken of it as one of the “growing 
evils of the times,’’ and in this beautiful sum- 
mer weather he felt called upon to preach 
another sermon, ostensibly on “Marriage,” 
really upon this “Dead Question’’; dragging 
it out to daylight again, that we might see 
how easily he could bury it fifty fathoms deep 
—with mud. 

It reminded me of Robert Laird Collier’s 
sermon, ‘The Folly of the Woman Move- 
ment,’ in its logic and its spirit. Mr. Collier 
and our Mr. Holmes see but one thing in all 
this struggle for truth and justice, and that is 
“Free Love.’ They hear but one cry, “Free 
Love.” To them the earth and air seem 
full of it; at which we wonder, until we re- 
call the fact that a small object held in close 
proximity to the eye will conceal the whole 
world, Here are some’ sp@gimens of Mr. 
Holmes’ assertions :— 


“The advocates of Woman’s Rights want, 
not the ballot, so much as the dissolution of 
the marriage tie. They propose to form a tie 
for the term of five, six or seven years.’’ 

“Mark the men or women who are the most 
strenuous advocates of Woman Suffrage. They 
are irreligious and immoral.” 


Who are more strenuous advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage than Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Mott, Mrs. Livermore, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Henry Ward Beecher, Bishop Simpson, 
Gov. Claflin, Gilbert Haven, Wendell Phillips, 
and scores of others whose lives are as pure, 
and intellects as fine, as his, who dares stand 
in the sacred desk and call these persons ‘‘ir- 
religious and immoral” ? 

His argument seems to be like this. Some 
advocates of Woman Suffrage are in favor of 
easy divorces. 

These men and women advocate Woman 
Suffrage. Therefore these men and women 
are in favor of easy divorces. 

Or, to make the matter still plainer, some 
ministers of the Gospel are immoral. Mr. H. 
is a minister of the Gospel, therefore Mr. H. 
is immoral. 

The method of reasoning is the same, but it 
don’t sound quite fair and honorable, does it? 

“In our land woman is a queen, she is loved 
and cared for,’ says Mr. Holmes. In sight 
from the window where I write is a sad com- 
mentary upon this. One of these queens, so 
tenderly cared for, is hoeing corn, while her 
five-months-old baby—the youngest of nine 
children—lies on the grass while she works. 
Her husband is away from home, but has left 
word for the “old woman” to “take care of the 
corn and potatoes, for he has to support the 
family.” When they are out of meat, she 
must go out washing and earn some, for “he 
has to support the family,” and cannot have 
her idle. Not long since they were planting 
corn together, she doing as much as he. At 
noon, although she had a pail of milk, and 
another of eggs, he brought her the two hoes 
to carry home, as he could not be troubled 
with them. Had he ever read— 

“T will be master of what is my own, 

She is my goods, my chattels— 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything”? 

“No woman reaches such dignity as the 
New England wife and mother,” says Mr. H. 

Is wifehood more honorable, or motherhood 
more sacred, in New England than in other 
places? Is to be a wife and mother, and noth- 
ing else, the sole end and aim of woman? Or is 
there not other work in God’s universe which 
some women may possibly be called upon to 
do? Are Florence Nightingale or Anna Dick- 
inson less dignified than Mrs. John Smith, who 
happens physically to be the mother of half a 
dozen children, but mentally and morally is 
as much of a child as any of them? 

“Woman has just the sphere she wants. 
She has more privileges than she could vote 
herself into,” says Mr. H. 

Has she, indeed? I know women who 

















would gladly vote themselves into the privi- 
lege of having the custody of their own chil- 
dren, and supporting them and themselves 
also, when their husbands are notoriously 
drunken and licentious, They are pure, good 
women, who, rather than part with their chil- 
dren, live on with men whose very breath is 
pollution. I know others who would like to 
vote themselves into the privilege of retaining 
their own hard earnings instead of having 
them sacrificed by a drunken husband for 
more poison. Widows have been literally 
turned out of doors after their husbands’ death, 
and the property they had helped accumulate 
divided among those who never earned it. 
Do you think such women would not change 
the laws of inheritance if they had the pow- 


er? 
“Husband and wife are one, hence one vote 


is sufficient,” says Mr. H. 

Follow out the reasoning, if you please. 
“Both one,” hence one dinner is sufficient. 
“Both one,” hence if a man is a member of a 
church his wife is also. In plain English, 
“The husband and wife are both one,” and the 
husband is that one. Now in case that one 
should die, is it fair, or just, or fitting, that the 
widow—“the relict’’—or in the words of Mr. 
H., “the feminine spirit that has supplemented 
this masculine nature,” whose hands have 
been tied all these years, should be called upon 
to pay taxes upon the share of property the 
law allows her? Taxation without represen- 
tation was the immediate cause of the famous 
tea party in Boston Harbor, and, in fact, of a 
good many other unpleasant things that fol- 


lowed. 
“Woman has just the sphere she wants,” 


says Mr. H, 

No, sir, she has not. Had those young la- 
dies in Philadelphia who were studying medi- 
cine, and were insulted day after day by the 
male medical students, the sphere they want- 
ed? Our American girls have been to Europe 
for the sake of pursuing their studies in medi- 
cine, and have met with kindness and courtesy, 
while in this land, where they are called 
“queens,” they received only hisses, Last win- 
ter Gov. Claflin of Massachusetts—one of 
those “irreligious and immoral’’* advocates of 
Woman Sufirage—reminded the gentlemen of 
that State who claim to be woman’s represen- 
tatives in the Legislature, “that a wife in that 
State is deprived of the free control of prop- 
erty that was her own before marriage, and is 
denied an equal right in the property accumu- 
lated during the marriage partnership; that a 
married mother has no legal right to her child ; 
and that a widow has not equal rights with 
a widower.’ When woman has the sphere 
she wants these things will be changed. 

As a majority of the men in this community 
are opposed to Woman Suffrage, I will relate 
one circumstance that will do to “point a mor- 
al or adorn a tale.” Of course, the voters in 
this or any other place always elect their best 
men to hold office; and the board of select- 
men would naturally be the very wisest and 
best, the “creme de la creme.’’ -Now it so hap- 
pens that one selectman being away from 
home, there was not enough arithmetic left 
with the other two to make out the tax-bills 
for the town, and they hired a woman, the 
mother of two children, to do it forthem. It 
certainly took more of her time than it would 
for her to have walked across the street and 
voted for men who could make out their own 
tax-bills. Then arithmetic is not a womanly 
accomplishment, like tatting, crocheting, &c. 

Agitation is a good thing, and a few more 
sermons like the one I have quoted from will 
give you a good club for the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL from this place, and make more converts 
to the cause of Woman Suffrage than a mis- 
sionary sent among us. These things sink 
into our hearts and will bear fruit in due sea- 
son. SARAH A, GIBBs, 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


HAVILLAND HALL, ISLE OF GUERNSEY, , 
May 26, 1871. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—I am now working my 
way back to England, and am in Jersey’s sis- 
ter isle, which I like much better, by the way. 
Iam staying with the Lieut.-Governor’s family, 
and at a beautiful house situated in pleasant, 
well wooded grounds, and am enjoying the 
rest and repose of the country, after much 
visiting in my native isle. But even this visit 
ing was a good thing in some ways, for it gave 
opportunities of talking over the woman ques- 
tion, and that is always desirable, for I find 
that more than half of the prejudice against it 
amongst women arises from ignorance of the 
bearings of the different questions. 

The Permissive Liquor Bill has been thrown 
out, and Mr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill has been 
obliged to undergo much modification, and 
unless his new bill bearing on the licensing 
system is carried, this session will not see 
much alteration in what requires so much in 
England, viz: the removal of temptations to 
drunkenness. I am quite sure that if the tem- 
perance societies, or others who desire the 
moral reforms in government, would advocate 
the admission of women to the franchise with 
one united and earnest voice, we should soon 
see a change for the better in the aspect of 
affairs. But people will not open their eyes to 
this, and will try every other remedy first. 

There has been a great stir this week, Iam 
happy to say, about the higher education of 








women. The first public meeting that has 
ever been held in England to advocate it took 
place in St. James’ Hall, London, last week. 
The college for women has temporarily been 
established at Hitchin, between Cambridge 
and London, for some little time, through the 
praiseworthy exertions of Miss Emily Davies, 
the Hon. Secretary. At Michaelmas, 1869, this 
college began its work in a hired house, and 
additions were made as wanted in 1870. As 
the lease of the house expires in 1872, it is 
thought desirable to remove the college near- 
er Cambridge, so as to have the advantage of 
the professors being nearer to headquarters. 
This is a proposition which must commend 
itself to every one interested in the cause, and 
itis to be hoped that people will come forward 
with handsome subscriptions and support it. 
£10,000 is required in addition to what has 
been already given, and then it is hoped to 
make the college self-supporting. 

One speaker at the public meeting suggest- 
ed that it would be a grand thing if some one 
person—and above all some woman—could be 
found who would build an everlasting name 
by the foundation and endowment of such a 
college as this. 

Mrs. Garrett-Anderson spoke at the meeting, 
of course with her usual wisdom. In all that 
she has hitherto said at the school board 
meetings, she has been practical and has spo- 
ken to the point. Miss Faithfull is busy or- 
ganizing her training-school for cookery and 
housekeeping, of which full particulars will 
shortly be published. She is a wonderful per- 
son to get through such an amount of good 
work as she does, and yet she is not at all 
strong physically. Her appearance leads one 
to believe that she is robust, for she is stout, 
and has a high color. She has dark hair, 
worn short, and has very expressive brown 
eyes. I hope some day you may have the 
chance of judging of her appearance, and good 
elocution, ete., for she may visit your part of 
the world. I hope she will, for I am sure 
Americans would appreciate her to the full. 

London is very full, swarming with visitors 
and refugees. It is thought there are nearly 
half a million people there more than the res- 
idents, I hear wonderful rumors of recep- 
tions, balls, concerts, and all sorts of gay do- 
ings. I hope to be in town next week, and 
will give an account of some of the exhibi- 
tions, etc. Yours truly, 

ALIce B. LEGEyrt. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The rice crop is short 15,000 tierces this year. 

Three heavy gold vases were recently found 
at Pompeii. 

There are eighty-nine piano factories in the 
United States. 


Mr. Bowen has fourteen editorial assistants 
on the Independent. 


Father Hyacinthe has asked the Pope for 
an audience, and has been refused. 


The daily product of petroleum in the Penn- 
sylvauia oil regions is 18,000 barrels. 


The principal of Eton School, England, 
now gets $30,000 a vear and rent free. 


During the late European war, the Germans 
took twenty-six strongholds in France. 


Connecticut papers complain of the drouth 
as almost unprecedented at this season of year, 


An Italian colony from Chicago is going 
into silk culture in Meridian, Mississippi. 


More pateats have been issued in the last 
four months than ever before in the same time. 


Some of the Prussian railroads pay dividends 
as high as twenty-four and a half per cent. per 
annum. 


A prayer-book three hundred and eighty 
years old was recently sold at Stuttgard for 
200 florins. 


The first colored juryman that ever honored 
the Recorder’s Court sits there during the cur- 
rent term at Detroit. 


Professor Mudge writes that he has found 
at Fort Harker, in sandstone, a rich deposit of 
ten new varieties of fossil leaves. 


The yield of gold for the year 1870 in New 
Zealand shows an increase of 20,000 ounces 
over the preceding two years. ° 


The two oldest veterans of 1812 who have 
applied for pensions are from Virginia and 
are respectively 107 and 102 years old. 


The story of a sea monster in Salt Lake, 
Utah, is revived. Bishop Price is said to have 
seen it, and says it is sixty feet long. 


The Massachusetts State Alliance is arrang- 
ing fur large temperance meetings to be held 
in different towns on the Fourth of July. 


Steam fire-engines have just been introduced 
in Japan. They were built in England, and 
were purchased by the Japanese government. 


The State of Michigan contains 5144 inland 
lakes, covering an area of 1114 miles, besides 
a water front on the great lakes of more than 
1859 miles. 

Two girls at Saginaw, Mich., made a wager 
that they could take five grains of morphine 
without injury. They tried it and died to- 
gether. 











Mr. Bergh’s ambulance for disabled animals 
has removed, during its two years’ service, 
over 200 worn-out horses from the streets of 
New York. 


Seed corn suffi ‘ient te secure a crop of nearly 
40,000 acres of land kas been donated by 
British farmers and distributed among the 
poor Freuch farmers. 


They don’t read much in North Carolina. 
The State has a population ofover one million 
people and there are only about sixty news- 
papers and periodicals published in it. 


With all the boasted superiority of English 
railway management, more people were killed 
there in the last three months by railway acci- 
dents than were killed in the United States 
a ous causes during the whole of the year 


The American Congress of Science will meet 
in Indianapolis next August. It is expected 
that the convention will be the largest which 
has ever met in this country. Some of the 
most eminent scientific men of Europe will 
be present. 


Some maliciously-minded fiend threw a large 
stone through the window of a passenger car 
going from Buffalo to Niagara Falls the 
other day. The stone struck a lady under the 
right eye, inflicting a terrible gash, and proba- 
bly destroying the sight. 


The distance between the towers of the new 
East River suspension bridge, to be com 

by a single span, will be 1600 feet. Beyond 
the towers, on each side, will extend “half 
spans,” measuring, each, 954 feet, and reach- 
ing to the anchor walls. 


London is swarming with visitors. There 
are about 80,000 Germans now there, about 
150,000 French, about 50,000 of other conti- 
nental countries, and about 10,000 Americans. 
The hotels, lodging houses and boarding 
houses are doing an enormous business. 


Colonel J. E. Peyton, of New Jersey, is ac- 
tive in the effurt to secure a meeting of the 
male descendants of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to make arrangements 
to take part in the national celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of American independ- 
ence. 


Julius Kraffub, a Prussian engineer, has in- 
vented a machine which will manufacture ice 
without chemicals, merely by the compression 
and expulsion of air. The specimen machine, 
now at New York, can turn out two tons of 
ice a day, and the capacity can be increased 
to twenty-five tons or more. 


The Hartford Courant, speaking of Mr. Col- 
fax’s recent attack, thinks paralysis may be 
ealled our national disease. “This,” it says, 
“is the disease impending over all of our hard- 
working men who give themselves up to the 
total absorption of mind and energy in busi- 
ness, politics, or study.’’ 


The rice planters of Louisiana have not at- 
tempted to extend the culture as much this 
year as in previous recent seasons. The New 
Orleans Picayune says, in fact, that the plant- 
ing this season was not larger than last year, 
and that it will be idle to look for a crop of 
over 80,000 barrels, or 16,000,000 pounds. 


A merchant of Newburyport sent a telegram 
to London of considerable length at 11 o'clock 
Thursday morning, receiving an answer at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. On the same morn- 
ing he sent an inquiry in regard to his busi- 
ness to Caleutta by telegraph, and received an 
auswer at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams has lately built 
at Quincy, Mass., a fireproof building, in which 
has been placed the large library of his father 
and grandfather. He is preparing for publica- 
tion a selection from the writings of his illus- 
trious father. It is eighty-three years since 
John Adams bought the Quincy estate, which 
has now become historical. ...)..,....., 


The Lynchburg (Va.) Republican says: 
“Lynchburg boasts of a sun-dial which was 
made in London in the year 1428, and which, 
consequently, is now 443 years old, and which, 
when Columbus ‘crossed the ocean blue’ and 
planted his standard on American soil, enjoyed 
the ripe age of sixty-four years. The age of 
this venerable noter of the sun’s course appears 
to be unquestionable, and is, doubtless, the 
oldest specimen of man’s handiwork which 
this country can furnish.” 














E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE KS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
; owen G. STEVENS, Mary E, cover, 
an. 21, 





A.M. McPHAIL & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| cae De Wa Oe: 


New Scales, new Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27 BOSTON. ly 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, | 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decaleomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
son. Decaleomanie t, 351 Washington Street. 
May 27. ly 








. 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 








DR A. D. CRABIRE, 
Known all over New England as 
TILE SANA’CTOWHIAN, 

has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the blood and diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 





year. ly May 27. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Mtn No eernenat skill and experience to 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Onewrae Valen tae ~~ Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 





and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 
H. H. & T. W. Carter, 
— DEALERS IN— 


Fine Initialed Stationery, 
And Biot’s Perfumed Violet Ink. 
Mayl3 2m Ne. 3 Beacon St1., Boston, Mass. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 





MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
i¢ht, and the most pop- 










This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
e ment; study, 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius nuve bee ueve’ed to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers tne wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a? Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; 
favorable. Apply to 


Ht. CC, HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mar, 25. ly 





J. M. THRESHER, ~ 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 


June 24. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEAM 


Fire-Prooft 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 
Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tu protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION. 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may qnter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, 32 South Fourth St. 
tf 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, July 1, 1871. 
PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS!! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have doue well 





for this JovrNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so cireumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. 
for the Woman's Jovryxat, we offer the following 


follows :— 
splendid premiums! Pa es 
EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! — a — Clin sate 12. 

For one new cash subscriber, we will give either of m Brighton 60 "30 
the following articles :— “a Newton, ’ 3S 30 
1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. “ W. Newton, .50 25 
-— ° enn “ Grantville, 50 25 
$¢ Tipped Salt Spoons. “ Wellesley, .50 2D 
. * o ad Mustard Spoon. “ Natick, Ww 20 
2S : Pickle Fork. | “ Saxonville, 50 25 
For Two new eash subscribers, we will give either of ad Ashland, 0 20 
the following articles :— “ Corderville, .GO ou 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. *  Southville, .60 Pats) 
1 “ “ Table Spoon. “ Westboro’, .75 oo 
2 “ “ Salt Spoons. “ Grafton, Ra) 0 
2 ‘ “ “ Mustard Spoons. * Worcester, 85 A 
1 “ Olive Nut Pick. | ‘* Holliston, 50 20 
1 “ “ “ Tipped Gravy Ladle, | * — Milford, sto wo 


For THREE cash subscribers, we will give either of | 


the following articles :— : 
6 Extra Silver Pl'd Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 
. | 68 Dessert Spoons. 


; “ « * a Table Spoons. 

2 Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
1 “ “ Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
1 os “ Qval or Gothic Pie Knife. 


1 « Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 
For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6  “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons, 
t e " Table Spoons. 
| ee “ Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Silver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons. 
1 “ Tipped ” Dessert Forks. 
; * "i ad ad Table Forks. 
2 * Oval 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size) 
1 a ” Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 ad “ Chased Butter Dish. 
The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 


isfaction. 
CROQUET SETS. 
For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
Common set of Croquet. 
For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra good set of Croquet. 
LE CERCLE. 


For six new cash subscribers, we will give one 
polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
DOLLARS. This is a new and popular game. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


For Two new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Very pretty. 

For Four new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper” or ‘The Baby in 
Trouble.” Siz213 by 16 inches. Price $5.00. Very 
pretty. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 
copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


For stx new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-wringer. 

(a In all cases, the fullprice of the paper, $2.50, 
must accompany the subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


Woman's Journnat, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue ;” price $1.50. 

For Two new subscribers we will give 


Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Women Warri- | 


ors,” worth $5.00, 
For TEN new subscribers, we will give 


Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- | 


coln,’”’ worth $15.00. 





M oa pny 
BUSINESS LETTERS, 

{All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. } 

Letters received to June 28th :— 

Louisa Holden, Emma D. Jones, O. C. Sprague, 
Lizzie R. Marmon, Ellen Covey, Nellie Merrick, Car- 
rie P. Cooper, Mrs. M. J. Prentice, Mrs. J. M. G. Par- 
ker, Am. News Co. 





Woman's Hournal. _ 


It is | 


As an inducement for such to work | 


* Tea Knives (solid handle). | 








FOURTH OF JULY. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUPFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
WILL HOLD A 
MASS MEETING 
IN THE GROVE AT 
FRAMINGHAM 
ON THE FOURTH OF JULY NEXT, ATILA. M, 
Arrangements for reduced fares have been 
made with the Boston and Albany Railroad 


Company for excursiun tickets, including ad- 
mission, to Harmony Grove, and return, as 


The Boston, Clinton and Fitchburg Rh. R. 
| Co. will also carry excursionists at half fare 
from Fitchburg and intermediate stations, and 
| from Mansfield and intermediate stations, to 
' South Framingham. 
In addition to the regular trains leaving 
| Boston at 8.30 and ? A. M., an ectra train will 
leave Boston at 9.15 A. M., especially for this 
| excursion. 
Trains will leave Worcester for South Fram- 


| 
5 and 9.45 A. M. 


| ingham at 9.2 
| 


}ed by fair appearances, that the astonished 


| Protestants found themselves everywhere sud- 


denly stabbed by neighbors with whom they 
had been living in most friendly relations, 
| Old and young, men, women and babes, were 
tortured, insulted and slaughtered, with ruth- 
less barbarity; and this mode of ridding the 
' world ofheretics was encouraged and aided by 
| priests, as a meritorious service to religion. I 


| know not why so much less has been said of | train them to reverence law, as the guardian 


this Irish massacre than of the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre. Both were instigated by the 


| same fierce spirit of bigotry; both were plan- | 


ned under the same hypocritical appearances 
| of friendship; both were characterized by sim- 
| ilar details of fiend-like cruelty; and the num- 
| ber of victims was much larger in Ireland than 
|in France. The highest estimate of history 

declares that thirty thousand Protestants were 
' slain in France on St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 
The highest estimate of the number slain in Ire- 
land, under the management of Sir Phelim 
O'Neale, is from one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand to two hundred thousand; and the low- 
| est estimate is forty thousand. 

Now the question I am prompted to ask is, 
if the murders in France, instigated by Cather- 
ine de Medicis, prove that women are unfit to 
| be trusted with the elective franchise, do not 
| the murders in Ireland, instigated by Sir Phe- 

lim O'Neale, prove that men are also unfit to 
| be trusted with it? Dr. Thompson says: 
“Some of the worst acts of cruelty in Paris to- 
day have been perpetrated by women.” ‘True; 
but this merely proves that there is the same 
human nature in women as in men; and that 
both, if not educated for self-government, and 
not accustomed to it, become mere wild ani- 
mals, Women have for centuries been trained 
| to think that their greatest merit is to follow 
the lead of men; and they did it in Paris. 
But reckless and wicked as they were, they 
were over-matched by the wickedness of their 
| teachers. Just look at what French men have 
| been doing in this nineteenth century of the 
| Christian religion! Communists slaughtered 
| all who hesitated to obey their cruel orders; 





Return trains from South Framingham to | they sacked and burned the houses of those 


| 


| Boston will leave at 4.06, 4.36 and 5.15 P. M. 
| From-South Framingham to Worcester, 2.33, 
5.41 and 5.15 P.M. 

Parties from west of Worcester will buy reg- 
ular tickets to Worcester and there procure 
| excursion tickets to South Framingham. 
| Refreshments will be for sale upon the 
grounds as usual. 

A number of distinguished speakers are 
invited, whose names will be announced next 
week. Among those who have already agreed 
to be present are WM. LLoyp GArrison, REV. 
A. McKeown, Rev. R. B. Stratton, Lucy 
Stone, Hon. Frank W. Birp, Mary A. 
LIVERMORE, REv. Mr. St. JouN, MARGARET 
CAMPBELL, Henry B. BLAacKWELL, ADA C, 
Bow es, S. S. Foster, W. S. Robinson 
| (“Warrington”), Rev. Jesse H. Jones, and 
others. 


| The friends of WomAN SUFFRAGE throughout 
New England should rally to this celebration 
as they did in former times in behalf of the 
slave. The same principle of ImMpartTiaL 
| Lipenrty is again involved, and the rights of a 
| far larger number of individuals are in question. 
| On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

| JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres, 

JutiA WARD Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 








| CONCERNING WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

| “What is sauce for goose is sauce for gander.”—Old 
| Proverb. 

The New York Independent of June 8th con- 
| tains a lecture on “The Fate of Paris,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Thompson, characterized in the main 
by that gentleman’s usual good sense, discrim- 
ination, and kindliness of spirit. But his 
statement concerning women seems to me one- 
| Sided, and the inference he deduces therefrom 
| far from philosophic. He says: “We are told 
| that women would refine politics, and assuage 
war. Look at France. Who instigated the 
| massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day? Cather- 
‘ine de Medicis, a woman. Who influenced 
| Louis 14th to revoke the edict of Nantes, and 
| to dragoonade the Huguenots? Madam de 
| Maintenon, a woman. And some cf the worst 
acts of cruelty in Paris to-day are perpetrated 
| by women. Think what women a political 
' ferment would bring to the surface in New 
| York! Think what women would have votes 
| to sell, and places to buy, and at what price, 


| 





| at Washington !” 

| It is truethat Catherine de Medicis, a bigot- 

ed woman, did instigate the horrible massacre 

' of Protestants in France, on the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, in 1572; that secret prepara- 
tions for the wholesai2 slaughter of men, wo- 

| men and little children were disguised under 

the fairest appearances of friendship; and that 


, ed with unrelenting cruelty. It is also true 
that a wholesale massacre of Protestants oc- 


Phelim O’ Neale, a bigoted man. In that case 
aiso the preparations were so artfully conceal- 


The occasion will be one of rare interest. | 


| the execution of the project was accomplish- 


whose political opinions differed from their 
| own; and, without any provocation, they shot 
| a kind-hearted old priest, in feeble health, and 
,atatime when the immolation of their vic- 
tim could not be productive of the slightest 
benefit to their cause. On the other hand, 
men and women have been shot by hundreds, 
without the form of a trial, by the government 
which calls itself republican and claims to be 
the representative of law; and, what is still 
more detestable, the horrors of a violent death 
were intensified to some of those women by 
the previous desecration of their persons, to 
gratify at once the brutal vengeance and licen- 
tiousness of their captors. 

Assuredly, if the conduct of French women 
proves them unfit to be trusted with the right 
of suffrage, the conduct of French men proves 
that no male ought, henceforth and forever, 
to be trusted with self-government. The ar- 
gument proves just as much on one side as on 
the other, and ifimpartially applied would ren- 


| der free governments impracticable. 


But, if some misguided women in Paris, both 
in 1793 and in the present year, make us shud- 
der at woman’s capabilities for crime, under 
the educational influence of man’s assumed 
right to be her dictator, does not such a woman 
as Madame Roland, accustomed to think for 
herself, and act for herself, prove how the char- 
acter of woman may be enlarged and enno- 
bled by a lively interest in great public ques- 
tions, and active participation in public aifairs ? 
And if the fierce recklessness of some ignorant 
women, trained under a bad social system, has 
increased the horrors of war, have not large 
numbers of women, who had been educated to 
a nearer equality with men, greatly assuaged 
the sufferings of war by their enlightened, en- 
ergetic and kindly ministry, as members and 
managers of Sanitary Commissions, both in 
Europe and this country? 

Dr. Thompson exclaims: “Think what wo- 
men a political ferment would bring to the sur- 
face in New York!” Yes; and I think with 
horror of what men might be brought to the 
surface, and what men were brought to the 
surface, when people were shot, and houses 
burned, and children hung, in New York, for 
mere difference ofcomplexion, And ifthe de- 
praved classes of women in cities would be such 
dangerous yoters, I cannot but ask whether 
the men whose vices created such classes are 
any safer depositories of civil power. 

Dr. Thompson exclaims: “Think what wo- 
men would have votes to sell!’ Does the 
state of political affairs in New York furnish 
any more comforting reflection concerning 
| what men have votes to sell? If women were 
| members of the New York Legislature, would 
| any of them be likely to prove more recreant 
to principles of common honesty than did Or- 
ange S. Winans, who, as New York papers de- 
clare, deliberately sold his vote for money? 
| Surely, according to Dr. Thompson’s mode of 

reasoning, such a political Judas proves that 
| men have no right to be elected members of 


the Legislature. 
The Rey. Dr. adds: “Think what women 


would have places tc buy, and at what price!’ 
Are, then, men who would seil offices for the 





curred in Ireland, in 1641, instigated by Sir | implied price much more worthy of public con- 


fidence than the women who would buy 
them on such terms? According to some sto- 
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ries I have heard, and which I have good rea- 
son to believe true, women have sometimes 
| lobbyed in that style in Washington, to pro- 
cure offices for their husbands ; thereby secur- 
| ing the means of luxury for themselves. | 
| From the atrocities committed in Paris, Dr. | 
| Thompson deduces the following excellent 
| moral: “We must educate the people. We | 
must educate them in moral ideas. We must | 








| of society and of liberty. We must train them 
in the habit of self-government.” 

I heartily say Amen to that doctrine. 
| ask is that women should be considered a por- 

tion of the people, and be trained to selgovern- 
ment by the same influences and the same re- 
sponsibilities that render other citizens safe 
‘and useful members of the body politic. Lewis 
Tappan, and other crthodox brethren in the 
Anti-Siavery Society, maintained that women 
were not persons; but I have always felt so 
much like a person that my inner conscious- 
ness has prevailed over any assertion, or any 
authority, [ have ever heard adduced to the 
' contrary. The lively interest I have taken in 
public affairs has grown out of the habitual 
feeling that Iam one of the people, and that 
whatsoever is fur the good of the people is for 
my good also. I do not expect to live to exer- 
cise my civil rights; and the interest I take in 
the subject is founded in a deep conviction 
that perfect, unconditional equality and co- 
partnership between the sexes would elevate 
the characters of both men and women, puri- 
fy and ennoble homes, and do more than all 
other influences combined to promote the per- 
manence of free governments, and the peace 
and prosperity of the world. 

I do indeed think, and always have thought, 
that too much has been said concerning the 
purifying influence that the votes of women 
would have on politics. So far, I agree with 
Dr. Thompson. Doubtless, on some subjects, 
such as licentiousness and intemperance, they 
would have peculiarly strong motives for im- 
| proviag the laws; for both those vices prevail 
much more extensively among men than 
among women. But though men have more 
of some faults than women, women have more 
of some other faults than men; and in both 
cases the defects are owing to the cireum- 
stances in which they are placed. The same 
human nature dwells in both ; and consequent- 
ly the mass of women would be as liable to po- 
litical sins and mistakes as are the mass of 
men; but I believe there would be quite as 
large a minority of conscientious voters among 
women as there is among men; and it should 
never be forgotten that the habit of thinking 
of public affairs, and a consciousness of respon- 
sibility therefor, are very potent influences for 
the education of the people, and the conse- 
quent safety of States. 

One needs to have great faith in the princi- 
ciples of free government to believe that all 
classes of men have « right to vote who shall 
rule over them and what laws shall regulate 
them. When we look at the masses in our 
midst, who have come to us ignorant and bru- 
talized by the vicious states of society in which 
| they have been trained, it is enough to make 
one shudder to think what terrible elements 
a political ferment might put in commotion. 

But behind this danger stands the ever-living 
fact that if you would raise men out of the 
depths of brutality and ignorance, if you would 
render them safe subjects of 2a Commonwealth, 
you must educate them in political duties, and 
trust them with political responsibilities, as a 
vital portion of that education. Noscheme of 
public education can ever be devised so healthy 
for the people as the consciousness of being 
hemselves a portion of the government. 

I repeat that the important half of the peo- 
ple called women ought not to be excluded 
from this salutary training. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the equal knowledge and complete 
sympathy of men and women in all depart- 
ments of business, literature, art, science and 
politics would make homes more happy and 
States more safe and prosperous. More would 
be done in the world, and dqne more perfect- 
ly, than has yet been done. Every tune in the 
music of the human race, whether it be waltz 
or hymn, lullaby or battle-song, should have 
its every note harmoniously uttered by base 
and treble. L. Maria Crip. 


All | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


Epirok OF JOURNAL:—In your last issue 
you quote approvingly a suggestion from the 
Boston Advertiser, to the effect that sewing 
should be more generally taught in our public 
schools. 

Much indeed may be said in advocacy of 
the plan of addinga department of manual 
labor to the present course of study, but I 
question whether the suggestion, as the Adver- 
tiser intends it, is entitled to the respectful 
consideration of any one who believes in ex- 
tending to the girls in our schools equal facil- 
ities fur culture with the boys. The very 
words of the suggestion have the real “wwo- 
man’s sphere” ring. “IZundreds, we might 
almost say thousands of the girls who receive 
their education in our public schools are una- 
ble to cut and make garments and are posi- 
tively unfitted for the occupations to which 
they would naturally resort. Their training 
is wholly scholastic and unpractical.’”’ 

Now the fact is that their training is pre- 
cisely the training which the boys receive, 
and if the Advertiser is content with the 
wholly scholastic training of the boys, as we 
suppose it to be from the tone of its remarks, 
then there is no reason why it should not be 
equally content with the wholly scholastic 











An RerecoereneeciNen nd 
training of the girls. Is it unpractical 
girls? Then it is the pn. for hy Aa 
Does it tend to unfit the girls for the pursuits 
to which they would naturally resort? Then 
with the boys it has the same tendency. 
There is no reason why the training of the 
girls should not be as thoroughly scholastic 
as that of the boys. 

Fair as at first glance the suggestion of the 
Advertiser appears, intertwined as it is with 
the question of woman’s pecuniary need, yet, 


| followed home, it means a great deal, which 
| am very sure the editor of the Woman's 


JOURNAL would be the last to endorse, By 


| treating it with respect, we give countenance 


to the pernicious theory that a thorough 


| scholastic training is not just as desirable, just 


as practical for girls as fur boys. 

It behooves all believers in “Woman’s Rights” 

to have their eyes wide open when they come 
across any of these animadversions against 
the—for girls—unpractical nature of the pres- 
ent school training. Track the authors home 
and in nine cases out of ten they will be 
found doing their utmost to hold fast against 
a woman’s knock the doors of the Latin 
School and of Harvard College, on account, 
of course, of the—for girls—wholly unpracti- 
- nature of the training of those institu- 
ions. 
+ When from the Advertiser, or any other 
source, shall come a suggestion that a depart- 
ment of manual labor for boys and girls be 
added to the present school course it will be 
entitled to consideration. But, let it come 
from what source it may, the idea that girls 
should give up two or three hours a week to 
sewing, as is done in some schools, while the 
boys are at liberty to devote their whole time 
to mental culture, should be utterly discoun- 
tenanced. F, H. Turner, 


We are inclined to think our correspondent 
is unjust to the Advertiser in her interpreta- 
tion. We understood it as suggesting just 
what she and ourself both desire, and think 
imperatively necessary, fur the majority of 
both the girls and boys in our public schools 
—industrial education, Seholastie training 
alone is not suflicient for a large proportion of 
the pupils of either public or private schools. 
They need more than this to fit them for the 
life that stretches before them. Opportuni- 
ties for industrial education are already pro- 
vided for boys—but where are the industrial 
schools and colleges for girls ? 

More and more women are compelled to be 
self-supporting, and to provide for others 
than themselves, while there are next to no 
provisions made for their instruction in arts, 
trades, employments, businesses and profes- 
sions adapted to their tastes and capacities. 
Untrained for the work forced upon them, 
they are compelled tp undertake it. And this 
state of things#e understood the Advertiser 
to refer to, as it often does, and mildly to re- 
buke. 

The creation of a public opinion that shall 
make it respectable for women to work for 
wages—to be educated for usefulness, rather 
than ornamentation—that shall hold the idle, 
loafing, shiftless and incompetent woman to 
beas disreputable as a man with the same 
characteristics—that shall demand, not only 
equal scholastic training for girls and boys, 
but equal industrial training of the sort adapt- 
ed to them—that shall exact of employers that 
women be paid for their work in the same 
ratio as men are paid—all this is compre- 
hended by the Woman’s Rights movement. 
For this our correspondent aspires—for this 
all Woman Suffrage associations are laboring 
—and to this, if we understand the Advertiser, 
it does not object. 


THE LECTURE BUREAU. 

A list of lecturers is ‘advertised in our col- 
umns to-day, by the “American Literary Bu- 
reau,” which comprises some of the most dis- 
tinguished names in the country. Among 
them will be noticed the names of Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh, and Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman, both 
of whom are ladies of unusual culture, and un- 
questioned ability. The readers of the Jour- 
NAL need no introduction to Mrs. Burleigh, 
with whom she is deservedly popular as a 
writer. As a lecturer on ‘‘The Rights of 
Children,” “Houses and Homes,” and the other 
topics of which she treats with earnest en- 
thusiasm, she is net only very charming, but 
very instructive. Mrs. Forman’s forte is dra- 
matic reading and recitation. During the war 
we remember that in St. Louis, Chicago, and 
other Western cities, her elocutionary talent 
was often subsidized for the benefit of the 
Sanitary Commission. Now, with larger and 
finer culture, she deserves and receives even 
larger patronage. The headquarters of the 
American Bureau for New England are at 
119 Washington street, and Mr. B. W. Wil- 
liams is manager. 


Another list of lecturers is advertised in our 
columns, by the well-known and popular “Bos- 
ton Lyceum Bureau,’’ which is under the man- 
agement of the indefatigable Redpath & Fall. 
Many of the leading lecturers of the country 
make their arrangements entirely through this 
agency. Col. T. W. Higginson, who is to have 
a new popular scientific lecture for the next 
season, “Thinking Animals.” Robert Collyer, 
who will come from his visit to his Yorkshire 
home with a fresh theme, “New Old England.” 
Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby, with a new appli- 
cation of wit and humor to some live topic of 
the day. Hon. Wm. Parsons, the “troubadour 
of the lecture platform,’’ who has gone to Ire- 
land, to kiss the blarney stone anew,—Freder- 
ick Douglass and Henry B. Blackwell, both of 
whom among other topics will lecture on San 
Domingo, and the latter of whom is the clear- 
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est-headed man that ever bestrode a hobby. | publishing as a serial is the most revolting and 


—“Carleton”—“Burleigh”—Wendell Phillips | 


—Parton—Rey. Wm. H. H. Murray, who is to 
talk about “Woman Suflrage” and “Deacons” 
—Mark; Twain—Charles Sumner—John B. 
Gough—Josh Billings—and a host of others 
“too numerous to mention,’ can only be en- 
gaged of “citizens Redpath & Fall,” as Nasby 
calls them. 

Whfle among the women lecturers of this 
Bureau are Lotty Hough, a remarkably gifted 
comedienne, new tothe platform,and with an 
entirely new repertoire —Alice Dutton—Kate 

teignolds—Mrs. Livermore and others. In 
addition to providing lecturers for the Lyce- 
ums, the “Boston Lyceum Bureau” is prepared 
to furnish vocal and instrumental concerts, 
musical and elocutionary entertainments, 
evenings of mirth and music, evenings of ven- 
triloquism, geological and anthropological ex- 
hibitions—and whatever else of instruction or 
entertainment may be brought under contri- 
bution for the Lyceums of the fall and winter. 
The “Boston Lyceum Bureaw’’ has its head- 
quarters at 36 Bromfield street, where either 
Redpath or Fall may be found in constant at- 
tendance. A pleasanter place of resort than 


about which cluster more interesting associa- 
tions, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
In Vermont all the wife's property, of every 
description, and whether in possession or in 
action, is exempted from the husband's debts ; 


and if he absconds she may, by petition, take 
and sell property as a single woman. 


Old Ben Wade, who has read Butler and 
Loughridge’s minority report, and the speech 
of Hon. A. G. Riddle, declares in unmistaka- 
ble language, his belief that women are clear- 
ly citizens, and under the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments have the right to vote. 


Huxley, Iuggins, Roscve, and others of the 
best thinkers and teachers of England, are giv- 
ing penny lectures in London to the working- 
men, and publishing them afterwards for a 
penny apiece, thereby doing a great deal of in- 
tellectual good to the million. 


The report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, recently published, in the 
course of its able treatment of the condition 
and needs of the workingwomen, says: “Sta- 
tistics prove, beyond doubt, that most fallen 
women have been compelled to their fall by 
poverty. They sell their womanhood for bread 
to sustain, life.” 


Miss Mary Beedy of St. Louis has gone to 
England a second time to spend the summer. 
We had hoped she would pass the season in 
New England; but the memory of her pleas- 
ant sojourn in England and Scotland, last sum- 
mer, enticed her abroad a second time. She 
will be the guest of Mrs. Peter Alfred Taylor, 
during her absence. 
to hear from her through these columns. 








Our readers may expect 
| series of books for girls, because she learns 


{ 
' 


The Pacific Law Reporter testifies that the | 


experiment which Wyoming is trying of allow- 
ing women to vote, to hold office, and to serve on 
juries, works well. Thisisits assertion. “The 
service of women on juries, and in official 
places, seems to be successful, and to give full 
satisfaction to the people of Wyoming.” The 
same result will follow everywhere whenever 
communities have fafth and courage to follow 
the example of Wyoming. 


“Betsey and I are Out,’’ one of the most 
touching and truest poems of the last decade, 
has been attributed to “Nasby”; but ““Nasby’’ 
claims only the honor of discovering that its 
author, Will Carleton,a Michigan man un- 
til then unknown to fame, was deserving of a 
national reputation. Nasby, however, is the 
author of the poem which we publish in anoth- 
er column, giving Betsey’s view of the case. 
Nasby’s friends predict that he will yet make 
a great reputation as a poet. 


Among the lectures for next season before 
the Troy, N. Y., Young Men’s Association, 
there will be one on “The Lyceuin Itself,” 
which Mr. E, H. G, Clark of that city is pre- 
paring. His lecture is to be a thorough treat- 
ment of the history of the lecture system, and 
asharp vindication of it. For ayear Mr. Clark 
contributed a series of satirical letters to. the 
Troy Whig over the signature of “A. Hunker,” 
and his pen has long been in practice in sever- 
al departments of literature. 


Says the Canandaigua, New York, Messen- 
ger: “A young lady, a graduate of one of the 
leading institutions of learning in this part of 
the State, drove her father’s milk-wagon re- 
cently, owing to his illness, and supplied his 
customers as well as he could have done it 
himself. The girl didn’t lose a bit of reputa- 
tion thereby, although scores would have dis- 
dained to do as much for an angel. She’s 
made of the right kind of stuff, and with her 
accomplishments she seems to possess both 
grit and grace.” 


We are glad to observe the condemna- 
tion which Charles Reade’s story—“A Terrible 
Temptation”—is receiving from journals of 
the highest and best character. Thus far, it 
is “evil, and only evil, and that continually.” 
“Griffith Gaunt” was bad enough, but the 
story of Reade’s which Every Saturday is now 








| a successful real estate operator. 
their handsome room cannot be found, nor one | 


the coarsest we have ever known published by 
a respectable journal. We do not believe the 
publishers of that handsome pictorial expected 
the novel for which they contracted with 
Reade to be so overloaded with prurience. 


The new weekly periodical which has ap- 
peared in Constantinople, entitled Euridiki, is 
written in modern Greek. Itis chiefly intend, 
ed for female readers, and its aim is to pro- 
mote the intellectual development of women. 
With this view a series of lives of women dis- 
tinguished in art, science and literature are 
being published in its pages; and the first of 
this series consisted of a eulogistic biography 
of the Princess Dora d’Istria, whose literary 
works are so well known. A lady, Emilia 
Leonzias, is the editor of the new periodical- 
which, when we remember that it is publish- 
ed in Constantinople, may be considered a re- 
markable sign of the times. 


In the report of the sale of the Matchett es- 
tate, at Brighton, by Mr. Howe, last week, the 
Newton Journal mae allusion to the pur- 
chaser of a large portion of that property—a 
woman by the name of Margaret Denver—as 
She has 
cleared in one instance, a few mouths ago, the 
sum of about $14,000 by the sale of real esate ; 
and her total recent gains in that direction 
considerably exceed double that amount. 
Her investment in the Matchett estate ex- 
ceeds $25,000. Upon the same day she came 
within $25 of being the purchaser of a second 
estate, offered by auction in that town. 


Gilbert Haven, in an Independent letter full 
of the gossip of Anniversary Week, says :— 
Because Anniversary Week has a feeble life 
in immense New York it does not’ follow that 
it is dying in concentrated Boston, The com- 
act city compacts its ideas and audiences. 
he Hub has a hubto its hub. Its center, the 
quadrilateral of School and Winter streets, 
two short blocks, contains all the anniversary 
meetings. The Congregationalists alone break 
over this center by putting some of their meet- 
ings at Dr. Kirk’s church, just outside this 
square, and they made as little by their de- 
parture as Vallandigham will by his. Trem- 
ont Temple and the Music Hall are the foci 
of the Anniversary ellipse, with Park street 
and Horticultural Hall close to them to catch 
their overflow. 


At the recent Commencement of the Cincin- 
nati Wesleyan College, June 19th, which is 
the oldest college for the education of women 
in the United States, having been established 
in 1842, there was a graduating class ut eleven. 
Of this number five received the degree of B. 
S.— ‘Baccalaureate of Science,’ and five that 
of A. B.—*Baccalaureate of Arts.” One re- 


| ceived a degree known as “Mistress of English 


Literature.’’ The honorary degree A. M.— 
“Magistra in Artibus’’—was conferred upon 
Mrs. Lucy H. Parker, Professor of Natural 
History in this college; Miss Rachel L. Bod- 
ley, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in 
the Woman’s Medicai College of Philadelphia, 
and Miss S. A. Easton, lady President of the 
Wesleyan Female College at Wilmington, Del- 
aware. These honorary degrees are the first 
ever conferred by this college. 


Mrs. Dinah Muloch-Craik is getting out a 


that there is everywhere great want of girls’ 
books, none, in fact, that can give them, at 
their most impressible age, a true impression 
of what life is and what it may be made. She 
says :— 

I kave written books for twenty-four years; 
books which—I say it notin vanity, but in 
solemn, thankful pride—have been read over 
half the world, and translated into most Eu- 
ropean languages. Yet it is less as an author 
than as a woman and a mother, that I rest 
my claim to edit this series; to choose the 
sort of books that ought to be written for girls, 
and sometimes to write them. I was once a 
girl myself, and I have a little girl of my own. 
I think both mothers and girls may trust me 
that I will do my best. 

The New York Independent announces that 
Mrs. A. H. Hoge of Evanston, IIl., concerning 
whom we published a brief paragraph in last 
weck’s paper, is meditating taking the plat- 
form in advocacy of the Woman Suffrage 
movement. We have known of hersympathy 
with this movement fur a long time, and of 
her great desire to aid it. But the exhaustion 
resulting from the labors of the Sanitary Com- 
mission has prevented her from taking very 
active part in public movements since, and 
she has spent several quiet years at her home, 
recuperating. She will prove a very great ac- 
cession to the Woman’s Rights movement. 
She is an active member of the Old School 
Presbyterian church, and is highly esteemed 
not only in that church, but outside of it. 

The “Louise Home” is the enigmatical 
name of an institution located on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, in Washington. It was estab- 
lished and endowed by W. W. Corcoran of 
that city, in memory of his wife and daughter, 
and is for the benefit of impoverished and un- 
fortunate “gentlewomen.’’ The mansion is 
four stories high, with a broad portico, and 
very complete internal appointments, and 
will accommodate sixty inmates besides ser- 
vants. The furnishing is tasteful, the donor 
remarking that “the ladies who are coming 
here have always been accustomed to have 
everything nice around them, and I wish 
above all things for them to feel that this is a 
real home.” Everything has been done to 
furnish the care and comforts which money 
alone can procure, to those who have been 
deprived of them. 

A correspondent of the Springfield Republ= 
can has been visiting the schoof taught by 





Jonathan and Zerah C. Whipple in Mystic, 
Ct., where deaf mutes are taught to talk. He 
concludes his letter by the following bit of gos- 
sip concerning a lady well-known to the read- 
ers of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, as a contribu- 
tor to these columns, and as an author :— 


From Mr. Whipple’s school for deaf mutes it 
is but a short drive to the home of Miss Julia 
Crouch, the youngauthoress. Her first book, 
“Three Successful Girls,’ is having a good 
sale, as we learned from her, and surely it is 
well worth reading. Those who know her 
read it as the story of her life, and so there is 
less fiction than truth in her novel. She is 
the Hannah of it, the calm, sweet-souled Han- 
nah, always wise, always sensible. She was 
dressed, as Hannah should be, in a nice, bright 
calico, and excused an ink-stain on her sleeve 
by saying that she had just come from her 
workshop. So there is another story getting 
ready fur the people. Miss Crouch has a qui- 
et humor which underlies her conversation as 
well as her writings. 


The Providence Journal is publishing a se- 
ries of sketches concerning the ‘‘Pulpits and 
Preachers of New Haven.” The last of these 
pen-pictures relates to Rev. Mrs. Hanaford, 
pastor of the Universalist church in that city. 
It says :-— 

No place of public worship is more uniform- 
ly filled with appreciative auditors than that 
belonging to the Universalist society. Previous 
to Mrs. Hanaford’s accession to the pastorate 
the existence of an organization entertaining 
these peculiar tenets was barely known. At 
present the average attendance upon its stated 
services is nearly a thousand, That this re- 
markable ecclesiastical prosperity is to be as- 
cribed entirely to the peculiar and potent in- 
fluence of the fair incumbent is most indis- 

utable, Mrs. Hanaford’s talent is multifold. 
Regarding her character as an authoress, ten 
volumes attest assiduity, while twenty-five 
thousand copies of the life of Lincoln, and six- 
teen thousand of the life of Peabody, indicate 
reputable popularity. As a lecturer, Mrs. 
Hanaford is in excessive demand. Her en- 
gagements consume every moment that can 
readily be spared from manifold parochial 
duties. As a reformer, her labors in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage are too widely known to de- 
mand aught save allusion. As a philanthro- 
pist, she is indefatigable—her endeavors for the 
liberation of the “hedged in’’ have proven sin- 
gularly noteworthy and successful. But her 
chief power is wielded from the sacred desk. 
He who has never listened to her enunciation 
of divine truths is but imperfectly prepared to 
estimate even her intellectual character. 


Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, now in England, 
sends to the Revolution an account of an in- 
stitution soon to be opened in London, under 
the direction of Miss Emily Faithfull, for the 
purpose of training young ladies in domestic 
economy. Miss Faithfull has the support, in 
this enterprise, of many men and women who 
do not sympathize with her in her views of wo- 
man's political equality. Among her co-work- 
ers are the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury, 
the Countess of Warwick, Ladies Alfred 
Churchill, Collier and Blanche Balfour, Sir 
John Murray, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir William 
Fergusson, Dr. Sieveking and Lord Lyttleton. 
The details of the plan are as follows:— 

“Lessons in cookery will be established, 
which members of every class can attend as 
they do those for drawing, music and other ac- 
complishments. Lectures will also be delivered 
on tvod, cooking, housekeeping, the laws of 
health, and other subjects. 

“A course of practical lessons in the prepara- 
tion and dressing of meat, poultry, fish, vege- 
tables, &c., including the higher branches of 
the culinary art, such as made-dishes, confec- 
tionery, ices, setting of the table and dessert, 
&c., will be afforded to those ladies who wish 
to gain an insight into this necessary apt. 
Baking will be taught, and the training of 
cooks and still-room maids will also receive 
attention. 

“The institution will be opened atthe West 
End, and will supply several requirements 
which have long been severely felt by ladies 
resident in or temporary visitors to London. 
A reading-room (for the use of ladies only) 
will be open from 10 A.M. to 10 P. M., to 
which a dressing-room and parcel room will 
be attached. A restaurant fur the use of 
members and visitors (including gentlemen). 
The scale of charges for breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners will be made as low as possi®le, 
while the daily bill of fare will be as varied as 
the season permits. 

“To ladies residing in London, as well as 
those coming up on business, or for a day’s 
shopping, the accommodation thus offered is 
very great, while at the same time the learners 
of the working class which it proposes to serve 
will be, through its agency, rendered capable 
of fulfilling the various duties of their station.” 


_7oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENZLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


The following article from Every Saturday 
is going the round of the newspapers. We 
copy it from the Brattleboro, Vt., Phoenix :-- 

‘The vote in Parliament last year on the so- 
called Woman Suffrage bill was, yeas 171, nays 
144; and the vote on a similar bill four weeks 
ago was, yeas 151, nays 220. In spite of the 
showing made by these figures, no one who 
examines the question in issue will deny that 
the Woman Sufirage cause is much stronger in 
Parliament as well as among the people than 
it was last year. The 27 majority then came 
largely from good-natured gallantry; while 
the affirmative vote now represents settled 
and well-grounded conviction. Last year the 
passage of the measure was asked for by com- 
paratively few women ; this year the petitions 
in its behalf aggregated about 150,000 names. 
Last year it encountered the decided opposi- 
tion of the government; this year Mr. Glad- 
stone refused to make it a test, and though 
voting against it for reasons of policy, brought 
forward some strong arguments in support of 
its principle. : 

At present women with certain property 
qualifications vote for all municipal officers, 
and are even allowed to hold various munici- 
pal positions themselves, notably and with 
great credit on the schoolboards of London 
and other cities. The project in the bill 





moved by Mr. Jacob Bright was to permit 
these women — unmarried householders and 
rate-payers — to vote for members of Parlia- 
ment. It did not look to general Woman Suf- 
frage, was based on the principle of giving 
representation to those now without even in- 
direct representation, and according to Mr. 
Bright would have added but fourteen or fif- 
teen per cent. to the numbers now on the 
parliamentary poll list. Mr. Disraeli and two 
of his colleagues in the late Tory Cabinet were 
among its supporters, and there is every rea- 
son for believing that it will next year have 
the voice of Mr. Gladstone and a majority of 
his associates. Suffrage once given to unmar- 
ried tax-payers, it cannot long be withheld 
from married women of the same status. 

The property-holding women of England 
are therefore likely to get the ballot for nation- 
al uses much sooner than their sisters in the 
United States. In this fact is matter for the con- 
sideration of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Hooker, Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Stanton, Lucretia Mott, and the 


| other good women ofour country who are con- 


testing for suffrage. The English women have 
done their work in one way; our women are 
working to similar ends in quite a different way. 
The Woman Suffrage leaders there have made 
the cause one of morals and justice; here they 
have allowed themselves to fellowship on terms 
of equality with unclean and half-brained crea- 
tures of either sex and no sex. There the plea 
of Woman Suffrage commands respect if it does 
not assent; here it has become associated in 
many minds with free love and free divorce, 
and half a dozen other forms of freedom dan- 
gerous to social order and the general welfare. 
Do we need to point.out the lesson that comes 
to us from England ? 


The rapid advance of the Woman Suffrage 
movement in England is indeed worthy of note 
and a subject of congratulation. But the at- 
tempt to disparage the American branch of the 
movement and to draw an unfavorable com- 
parison against American women is unworthy 
of so liberal and enlightened a newspaper as 
Every Saturday. It is especially unjust to 
Mrs. Howe and to the great body of Woman 
Suffragists throughout the United States who 
are members of the AMERICAN WoMAN Sur- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. This society, the only 
national organization now in existence, has 
always refused to entertain any side issues 
whatever and has devoted itself solely to the 
advocacy of the equal rights of woman. — 

But if Every Saturday is correct in its pre- 
diction “that the property-holding women of 
England are likely to get the ballot sooner” 
than their American sisters, it is unhappily 
true that their suecess, when attained, will be 
only partial and fraginentary. The property- 
owning widows and unmarried women of Hol- 
land already have the ballot. The property- 
owning widows and unmarried women of New 
Jersey voted for thirty-one years, from 1776 to 
1807. But the married women of England, 
the wives and mothers of England, the poor 
working-women of England, will remain dis- 
franchised, and their battle will still have to 
be fought. 

In America, on the contrary, where all men 
vote simply because they are men, we are fight- 
ing the battle for all women upon the ground 
of theircommon humanity. Our struggle is 
infinitely harder, because it goes to the very 
root of the tree of injustice, and involves the 
foundation principle of representative govern- 
ment. Our triumph may be postponed, but 
the magnitude of its consequences will be in- 
finitely greater. 

In America, the ballot for woman means her 
emancipation from domestic tyranny—not so 
in England. 

In America, Woman Suffrage implies a re- 
form in the laws affecting the marriage rela- 
tion, which to-day regard marriage as a con- 
tract between superior and dependant, but will 
recognize it asa noble and permanent part- 
nership of equals when women are enfran- 
chsied—not so in England, 

In America, the ballot will give every moth- 
eran equal right with the father to the baby 
at her bosom, or the son and daughter at her 
side—not so in England. 

In America, the ballot will make the law 
equal in its provisions for widow and for wid- 
ower—not so in England. 

In America, Woman Suffrage will soon se- 
cure to woman equal wages, equal education, 
equal rights in all directions—not so in Eng- 


land. , 
In short, in England, suffrage for married 


women and widows of property will complete 
the emancipation of a class already personally 
and pecuniarily at ease—in America Woman 


“Women often speak here ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And vote?” 

“Yes.” 

“And pray ?” 

“Oh, yes.” e 

“Do they always do as well as this ?”’ 

“They are always the strength of the meet- 
ing; we could not get along without them.” 
Now I write ofan Orthodox Congregational 
church ; a large, brisk, well-to-do and well-do- 
ing New England church, not an emigrant’s 
ride from Boston. 

“She spoke and saved the meeting.” ‘‘Veri- 
ly,” thought I, as the Sunday dusk dropped 
into the Sunday night, and the Sunday talk 
grew hushed, “she will speak yet and save 
the world!” E. 8 P, 











Rooms To Let.—Two rooms to let for the summer, 
under price, at No.3 Tremont Place. Apply to Mrs. 
Smiley, 


To Lecture Committees in New 
England. 
The Boston Lyceum Bureau has the 

EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 
for the New England States for the Lecturers and 
Readers in the following list, and, with very few ex- 
ceptions, it is the Sole Agency for all of thein for the 
entire country: ; 
Lecturers. 

[Heres A “wh A. B. 

\Hute' J. M. 
Blackwell, Henry B. Knowles, Rey. J. O. 
Baker, George M. Livermore, Mrs. Mary A. 
Barrows, Rev. Dr. Lorrimer, Rey. G. C. 
Bidwell, Rev. 1. G. Lord, Dr. John 
Brackett, J. @ A. Loring, Dr. George B. 
Brown, Rev. Selah W. Murray, Rev. W. H. H. 
Collyer, Rev. Robert |McLeod, Robert A, 
“Carleton,” (C, C, Coffin.) Marden, George A. 
Chapin, Rey. J. H. Morton, Edwin 
Collins, Miss Jennie McKeown, Rey. Andrew 
Cary, Gen. Samuel F. “‘Nasby, Rev.PetroleumV ” 
Douglass, Frederick Nason, Elias 
Dutton, Alice Nicholson, Rev. Wm. R. 
Dane, H. C, “Optic, Otiver’’ 
DeCordova, R. J. Parsons, Hon, William 


“Rillings, Josh” 
“Burleigh.” 


Ebell, Dr, Adrian J. Partor, James 
Emerson, Wm. R. Peck, Kev. F.C. 
Eddy, Rey. D.C, Pierce, 8. E. 
Fitch, Hon. Thomas ‘Pinkerton, John J. 


Fairfield, Rev.Dr.Edm'd B. Reignolds, Miss Kate 
Fletcher, Matilda ‘Russell, Hon. Thomas 
Fisher, G. C. (“Horns of Sumner, Hon. Charles 

Springtield Republican.) |Saxe, John G. 

Griswo d, A. Miner (“Fat Shackford, Charles C. 

Contributor,’’) ‘Shannon, Col. R. C. 
Gibson, Gen, William H. |“Twain, Mark” 

Gage, Rev. William L. (Tiffany, Rey. Dr. 0. H. 
Hale, Rey. E. E. ‘Townsend, Miss Virginia 
Hay, Colonel John Tyler, Moses Coit 
Hall, Gen. James A. 'Underwood,Maj-Gen, A.B. 
Haven, Rev. Gilbert Vandenhoff, George 
Hawley,General Joseph R.. Whipple, E. P. 
Hayes, Dr. 1. 1, Warren, Rev. Henry W. 
Hamlin, Dr. A. C. Watson, Gustave 
Harriman, General Walter White, Richard Grant 
Hawkins, B. Waterhouse | Willetts, Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Haynes, Gideon | Wright, Col, Carrol D, 
Higginson, Col. T. W. \Wright, Rev. W. B. 
Hough, Mrs, Lotty . 

Readers. 
Brown, Prof. Moses T. —_ |Robinson, Frederick 
Dallas-Glyn, Mrs. |Vandenhoff, George 
Edmunds, Miss Fanny R. | 

Debate. 

The Bureau has arranged fora Debate on Woman 
Suffrage between Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, for it, and 
Gen, James A. Hall, of Maine, against it. This will 
not be a mere presentation of opposing themes, but a 
real Debate. 

Entertainments, 

I. By Mrs. C, A. Barry, (contralto) and Miss Fan* 
ny KR. Edmunds, (Reader). A Musical and 
Elocutionary Entertainment. 

II. A similar entertainment by Prof. Moses T. 

Brown, of Tufts College, and Mrs, H. M, 
Smith, ne og 
‘IIT. By Alf. Burnett. (Humorous.) 

IV. By Joseph P. Cobb. (Humorous. ) 

V. By Harry Bryant. (Ventriloquism.) 

VI. By Prof. Rohde. (Chromo-Stereoptic Paint- 

ings illustrative of the natural history of Cre- 

7 ation and the progress of Civilization.) 

Vil. By oe bods Black. (Grand Stereopticon Exhibi- 
on. 


Concerts. 


I. By Gilmore’s select Six and Mrs, C, A. Barry. 

I. By Gilmore’s Band. 

[. By Mendelasohn Quintette Club. 

’. By the Obreys. (English, Sardinian, Oriental 
and Australian instrumental music and bal- 
lad and humorous vocal music.) 

V. By Samuels’ Orchestra, 

VI. Quartettes. 

No. 1—Mrs. Houston-West, Mrs. C. A. Barry, 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, Mr. F. C. Packard, 
Mr. John Howard. 

No, 2—Mrs. West, Mrs. Barry, Mr. Wm. T. 
Winch, Mr. John F. Winch, and an ac- 
companist, 

No. 3—Miss Marie F. Baker, Mra. Barry, Mr. 
Packard, Mr. and Mrs. Cobb and ac- 
companist, 

No. 4—Male Quartette: Messrs. Wm. Clark, 
Charles Clark, Henry K. White, Jr., 
T. R. Baldwin, H. P. Chelius. 

VII. Temple Quartette. 

Various other musical combinations. 

*,* “The Lyceum Magazine,’* just issued, contains 
our complete List of Lecturers, Readers, Combinations, 
Entertainments, Credentials of Lecturers, Essays by 
Curtis, Higginson, Timothy Titcomb, &c. 

Applications should be made at once for the Lec~ 
turers and Concerts, 

Address, REDPATH & FALL, Boston Lyceum Bur. 
reau, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 

July 1. lt 





Suffrage will emancipate womanhood and | 


inaugurate a true republic. IL. B. B. 


_o- - 


A STRAW. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Just to show how the 
wind blows:—I was sitting just now at the 
window of my hotel-room, where I chanced to 
be spending this “perfect day’’ of June, deep in 
the dusk of Sunday thoughts and twilight, 
when in came the worshipers from our Protes- 
tant vespers—“evening meeting’—unvontedly 
excited. 

“If you had heard Mrs. —— speak to-night, 
you would have thought a woman could preach 
or do anything!’ 

“But I do,” quietly. 

“But you would,” persistently. 

“Tnever heard anything like it. We should 
all have been asleep if it hadn't been for her. 
She spoke asif she were inspired. Everything 
dragged before—” 

“That doesn’t happen very often,” deprecated 
the pastor, and he modestly spoke the truth. 

“And she spoke, and saved the meeting!” 
finished the enthusiast. 








‘ ‘ 
The Case Swinging Treadle 
Sewing Machines, 
THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 

Can be applied to any machine in,a shart time with- 

out being taken from the house, Price $8.00. 
Patented April 29, 1869, May-31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle, 

It is a more natural motion. No heel or toe motion. 
You canrun a Machine day, after day without sus- 
taining any injury. Youcan maintain an erect ay 
tion whilst operating it. It, does not cause a pain in 
the back. The most delicate person can operate it. 

Agents and Canvassers.wanted. Liberal terms, 

M. L. FRENCH takes pleasure in introducing to 
her patrons Messrs. GROUT & PERLEY, who, have 
charge of the Now-England Agency of the Case Swing- 
ing Treadle. 

For circulars and other information address, 
GROUT & PERLEY, 
General Agents for New Evgiand, 

32 Summer. St., Rooty Na, 2, 
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BY MRS, HEMANS, 


The kings of old have shrine and tomb 
In many a minster’s haughty gloom; 
And green, along the ocean’s side, 

The mounds arise where heroes died ; 
But show me on thy flowery breast, 
Earth! where thy nameless martyrs rest ;— 
The thousands that, uncheered by praise, 
Have made one offering of their days; 
For truth, for heaven, freedom’s sake, 
Resigned the bitter cup to take; 

And silently, in fearless faith, 

Have bowed their noble souls to death. 


What though no stone the record bears 

Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers; 
May not our innermost hearts be stilled, 
With knowledge of their presence filled, 
And by their lives be taught to prize 

The meekness of self-sacrifice! 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 
BY JOHN HAY. 


A sentinel angel, sitting high in glory, 

Heard this shrill wail ring out from purgatory: 

“Have mercy, mighty angel! hear my story. 

“TJ loved, and, blind with passionate love, I fell; 

Love brought me down to death, and death to 
hell; 

For God is just, and death for sin is well. 

“T do not rage against his high decree, 

Nor for myself do ask that grace shall be, 

But for my love on earth, who mourns for me. 

“Great spirit, let me see my love again, 

And comfort him one hour, and I were fain 

To pay a thousand years of fire and pain.” 

Then said the pitying angel: “Nay, repent 

That wild vow. Look! the dial-finger bent 

Down to the last hour of thy punishment.” 


But still she wailed: “I pray thee let me go; 
I cannot rise to peace and leave him so! 
Oh, let me soothe him in his bitter woe!” 


The brazen gates ground sullenly ajar, 

And upward, joyous, like a rising star 

She rose and vanished in the ether far. 

But soon adown the dying sunset sailing, 

And like a wounded bird her pinions trailing, 

She fluttered back with broken-hearted wail- 
ing. 

She sobbed: “I found him by the summer sea 

Reclined, his head upon a maiden’s knee; 

She curled his hair and kissed him. Woe is 
me!” 

She wept: “Now let my punishment begin; 

I have been fond and foolish. Let me in 

To expiate my sorrow and my sin.” 

The angel answered : “Nay, sad soul, go higher! 

To be deceived in your true heart’s desire 

Was bitterer than a thousand years of fire!” 


—Harper’s Weekly. 





WORKS. 


When I read of the blessed Master, 
Through all of the wondrous story, 

Which glows as the ages glide away 
With a brighter and brighter glory ; 

The part which I love to linger on, 
And read again and again, 

Tells of his wanderings to and fro, 
Doing good to the sons of men. 


I see him, healing the leper, 
And raising the Magdalen, 
And sitting, eating and drinking 
With humble and outcast men. 
I watch him at the wedding, 
And I joy to see him thus, 
Nor does he seem diviner 
At the grave of Lazarus. 
Isee him, on the Sabbath, 
Pluck the ears of yellowing corn, 
Or aid the weary fishers 
As they toiled until the morn; 
Or bless the little children, 
As the mothers round him pressed ; 
Or cast the raging devils 
From the women sore possessed. 
Oh! holy are his footprints 
On the plains of Galilee, 
And sacred are the words he said 
To his followers by the sea. 
But though much I prize the lessons, 
Which he taught them as he led, 
Yet I ever love the better 
What he did than what he said. 


And now, when I grow weary 
Of the prayer and of the sermon— 

OF the long discussion of the sects 
Who are Christians to determine— 

I turn back to the Teacher, 
And I trust him like a child, 

When he tells me what religion is, 
Both pure and undefiled. 

I’m given up by Puritans, 
I set some good ones grieving, 

I’m forced to own, what I regret, 
Small genius for believing; 

And though opposed to all the creeds, 
A thought within me lurks, 

That God can save without the faith, 
But not without the works. 

HATTIE TynG GRISWOLD. 
CoLumsBts, OHIO. 


Miscellany. 





AN OUTLOOK INTO LIFE. 


BY MRS. STOWE, 


[From “My Wife and I.’"} 

My Uncle Ebenezer Simmons lived at a 
distance of nearly two miles from our house, 
but that evening, after tea, I announced to 
my mother that I was going to take a walk 
over to see Cousin Caroline. I perceived that 
the movement was exceedingly popular and 
satisfactory in the eyes of all the domestic cir- 
cle. 

Whose thoughts do not travel in this direc- 
tion, I wonder, in a small country neighbor- 
hood? Here comes Harry Henderson home 
from college, with his laurels on his brow, and 
here is the handsomest girl in the neighbor- 
hood, a pattern of all the virtues. What is 
there to be done except that they should 
straightway fall in love with each other, and, 
taking hold of bands, walk up the Hill of Diffi- 
culty together? I presume that no good gos- 
sip in our native village saw any other ar- 
rangement of our destiny as possible or prob 


able. 
I may just as well tell my readers, first as 


last, that we did not fall in love with each 
other, though we were the very best of friends 
possible, and I spent nearly half my time at 
my uncle’s house, besetting her at all hours 
and having the best possible time in her society ; 
those of brother and sister as if we had been 
the children of one mother. 

For a beautiful woman, Caroline had the 
least of what one may call legitimate coquet- 
ry of any person Lever saw. There are some 
women, and women of a high class, who seem 
to take a natural and innocent pleasure in the 
power which their sex enables them to exer- 
cise over men, and who instinctively do a 
thousand things to captivate and charm one 
of the opposite sex, even when they would 
greatly regret winning bis whole heart, If 
well principled and instructed they try to keep 
themselves under control, but they still doa 
thousand ensnaring things, for no other rea- 
son, that I see, than that itis their nature, and 
they cannot help it. If they have less princi- 
ple this faculty becomes their available power, 
by which they can take possession of all that 
a man has, and use it to carry their own plans 
and purposes. 

Of this power, whatever it may be, Caroline 
had nothing; nay, more, she despised it, and 
received the admiration and attentions which 
her beauty drew from the opposite sex, with 
a coldness, in some instances amounting to 
incivility. 

With me she had been from the first so 
frankly, cheerfully, undisguisedly affectionate 
and kind, and with such a straightforward air 
of comradeship and a literal ignoring of every- 
thing sentimental, that the very ground of 
anything like love-making did not seem to exist 
between us. The last evening before I was to 
leave for my voyage to Europe I spent with 
her, and she gave me a curiously-wrought 
traveling-case, in which there was a pocket 
for any imaginable thing that a bachelor might 
be supposed to want on his travels, 

“I wish I could go with you,” she said to 
me, with an energy quite out of her usual 


line. 
“I’m sure I wish you could,’ said I; and 


what with the natural softness of heart that 
a young man feels, when he is plunged off 
from the safe ground of home into the world, 
and partly from the unwonted glow of feeling 
that came over Caroline’s face as she spoke, I 
felt quite a rush of emotion, and said, as I 
kissed her hand, “Why didn’t we think of this 
before, Caroline ?” 

“Oh, nonsense, Henry; don’t you be senti- 
mental, of all things,” she replied beiskly, 
withdrawing her hand. “Of course, ['tdfdn’t 
mean anything more than that I wished I 
was a young fellow like you, free to take my 
staff and bundle, and make my way in the 
great world. Why couldn’t I be?” F 

“You!” said I, “Caroline, you with your 
beauty and your talents—I think you might 
be satisfied with a woman’s lot in life.” 

“A woman’s lot! and what is that, pray? 
to sit with folded hands and see life drifting 
by—to be a mere nullity, and endure to have 
my gvod friends pat me on the back, and think 
I am a bright and shining light of content- 
ment in woman’s sphere.” 

“But,” said I, “you know, Caroline, that 
there is always a possibility in woman's desti- 
ny, especially a woman so beautiful as you 
are,” 

“You mean marriage. Well, perhaps if I 
could do as you can, go all over the world, ex- 
amine and search for the one I want, and find 
him, the case would be somewhat equal; but 
my chances are only amoug those who pro- 
pose tome. Now I have readin the Arabian 
Nights of princesses so beautiful that men 
came in regiments to seek the honor of their 
band; but such things don’t occur in our 
times in New England villages. My list for 
selection must be confined to such of the eli- 
gible men in this neighborhood as are in want 
of wives; men who want wives as they do 
cooking-stoves, and make up their minds that 
I may suit them. By the by, I have been in- 
formed already of one who has had me under 





consideration, and concluded not to take me. 





Silas Boardman, I understand, has made up 
his mind, and informed his sisters of the fact, 
that I am altogether too dressy in my taste 
for his limited means, and besides that I am 
too free and independent; so that door is clos- 
ed to me, you’ll observe. Silas won't have 
me!” 

“The conceited puppy!” said IL. 

“Well, isn’t that the common understanding 
among men—that all the marriageable girls in 
their neighborhood are on exhibition for their 
convenience? If the very first idea of mar- 
riage with any one of them were not so in- 
tensely disagreeable to me, I would almost be 
willing to let some of them ask me, just to 
hear what I could tellthem. Now you know, 
Harry, I put you out of the case, because you 
are my cousin, and I no more think of you in 
that way than if you were my brother; but, 
frankly, 1 never yet saw the man that I could 
by any stretch of imagination conceive of my 
wanting or being willing to marry; I know 
no man that it wouldn’t be an untold horror 
to me to be doomed to marry. I would rath- 
er scrub fluors on my knees for a living.” 

“But you do see happy marriages.” 

“Oh, yes, dear souls, of course I do see, and 
I am glad of it, and wonder and admire; yes, 
I see some happy marriages! There’s Uncle 
Jacob and his wife, kind old souls, two dear 
old pigeons of the sanctuary !—how charming 
ly they gét along! and your father and moth- 
er—they seem one soul; itis really encour- 
aging to see that people can live so.” 

“But you mustn’t be too ideal, Caroline; 
you mustn’t demand too much of a man.” 

“Demand? Idon’t demand anything of any 
man. I only want to be let alone. I don’t 
want to wait fur a husband to make me a po- 
sition. I want to make one for myself; I don’t 
want to take a husband’s money; I want my 
own. You have individual ideas of life, you 
want to work them out; so bave I; you are 
expected and encouraged to work them out 
independently, while I am forbidden. Now 
what would you say if somebody told you to 
sit down quietly in the domestic circle and 
read to your mother, and keep the wood split 
and piled, and the hearth swept, and diffuse a 
sweet perfume of domestic goodness, like the vi- 
olet amid its leaves, till by-and-by some woman 
should come and give you a fortune and po- 
sition and develop your affections—how would 
you like that? Now the case with me is just 
here: I am, if you choose to say so, so ideal and 
peculiar in my views that there is no reasona- 
ble prospect that I shall ever marry, but I want 
a position—a house and home of my own, and 
a sphere of independent action ; and everybody 
thinks this absurd, and nobody helps me. As 
long as mother was alive, there was some con- 
solation in feeling that I was everything to 
her. Poor soul! she had a hard life; and I 
was her greatest pride and comfort; but now 
she is gone, there is nothing that I do for my 
father that a good, smart housekeeper could 
not be hired todo; but you see that would cost 
money, and that money that I save is invested 
without consulting me; it goes to buy more 
rocky land, when we have already more than 
we know what to do with. I sacrifice all my 
tastes, I stunt my growth mentally and intel- 
lectually, to this daily tread-mill of house and 
dairy, and yet [ have not a cent that I can call 
my own; I am a servant, working for board 
and clothes, and because I am a daughter Iam 
expected to do it cheerfully; my only escape 
from this position is to take a similar one in 
the family of some man, to whom, in addition 
to the superintendence of his household, I shall 
owe the personal duties of a wife, and that 
way out you may be sure I shall never take. 

“So you are sure to find me ten or twenty 
years hence a fixture in this neighborhood, 
spoken of familiarly as ‘old Miss Caroline 
Simmons,’ a cross, pious old maid, held up as 
a warning to contumacious young beauties 
how they neglect the first gracious offer. ‘Car- 
vline was a handsome gal in her time,’ they'll 
say, ‘but sbe was too perticklar, and now her 
day is over, and she’s left an old maid. She 
held her head too high and said ‘No’ a little 
too often; ye see, gals better take their fust 
chances.’ ” 

“After all, cousin,” I said, “though we men 
are all unworthy sinners, yet sometimes you 
women do yield to much persuasion, and take 
some one out of pity.” 

“I can’t do that; in fact, I’ve tried to do it 
and can’t. This desperate dullness, and re- 
straint, and utter paralysis of progress that 
lies like a nightmare on one, is a dreadful 
temptation; when a man offers you a fortune, 
which will give you ease, leisure and power to 
follow all your tastes, and a certain indepen- 
dent stand, such as unmarried women cannot 
take, it is a great temptation.” 

“But you resisted it!” 

“Well, I was sorely tried; there were things 
I wanted desperately—a splendid house in 
Boston, pictures, carriages, servants,—oh, I 
did want them; I wanted the eclat, too, of a 
rich marriage, but I couldn’t; the man was 
too good a man to be trifled with; if he could 
only have been a good uncle or grandpa I 
would bave loved him dearly, and been ever so 
devoted, kept his house beautifully, waited on 
him like a dutiful daughter, read to him, sung 
to him, nursed him, been the best friend in the 
world to him, but his wife I could not be; the 
very idea of it made the worthy creature per- 
fectly repulsive and hateful to me.’’ 





“Did you ever tell your father how you feel ?” 

“Of what earthly use? There are people 
in this world who don’t understand each other’s 
vernacular, Pgpa andI could no more dis- 
cuss any question of the inner life together 
than if he spoke Chickasaw and I spoke 
French. Papa has a respect for my practical 
efficiency and business talent, and we get on 
well together. He thinks I have made a great 
mistake, and that there is a crack in my head 
somewhere; but he says nothing; his idea is 
that I have let slip the only chance of my life, 
but still, as I am agreat convenience at home, 
he is reconciled. I suppose all my friends 
mourn in secret over me, and I ‘should 
have been applauded and commended on all 
hands if I had done it; but, after all, wouldn't 
it be a great deal more honest, more womanly, 
more like a reasonable creature, for me to do 
just what you are doing, fit myself to make 
my Own way, and make an independence for 
myself? Really, it isn’t honest to take a posi- 
tion where you know you can’t give the main 
thing asked for, and keep out somebody per- 
haps who can. My friend has made himse!f 
happy with a woman who perfectly adores 
him, and ought to be much obliged to me that 
I didn’t take him at his word—good, silly soul 
that he was.” 

“But, after all, the Prince may come—the 
fated knight—Caroline.”’ 

“And deliver the distressed damsel !’’ she said 
laughing. “Well, when he comes I'll show him 
my ‘swan’s nest among the reeds.’ Soberly, 
the fact is, cousin,” she said, “you men don’t 
know us women. In the first place, they say 
that there are more ofus born than there are of 
you; and that doesn’t happen merely to give 
you a good number to choose from, and enable 
every widower to find a supernumerary; it is 
because it was meant that some women should 
lead a life different from the domestic one. 
The womanly nature can be of use otherwise 
besides in the marriage in our world. To be 
sure, for the largest class of women there is 
nothing like marriage, and I suppose the usages 
of society are made for the majority, and ex- 
ceptionable people mustn’t grumble if they 
don't find things comfortable; but I am per- 
suaded that there is a work and a way for 
those who cannot marry.” 

“Well, there’s Uncle John has just been 
preaching to me that no man can be developed 
fully without a wife,’’ said I. 

“Uncle John has matrimony on the brain! 
It’s lucky he isn’t a despotic Czar, or I believe 
he’d marry all the men and women, willy nilly. 
I grant that the rare, real marriage, that occurs 
one time in a hundred, is the true ideal state 
for man and woman, but it doesn’t follow that 
all and everything that brings man and woman 
together in marriage is blessed, and I take my 
stand on St. Paul’s doctrine that there are 
both men and women called to some higher 
state. Now, it seems to me, that the number 
of these increase with the advancement of so- 
ciety. Marriage requires so close an intimacy 
that there must be perfect agreement and 
sympathy; the lower down in the scale of be- 
ing one is, the fewer distinctive points there 
are of difference or agreement. For instance, 
it is easier for John and Patrick and Bridget 
and Katy to find comfortable sympathy and 
agreement than it is for those far upin the 
scale of life, where education has developed a 
thousand individual tastes and peculiarities. 
We read in history of the Rape of the Sabines, 
and how the women thus carried off at hap- 
hazard took so kindly to their husbands that 
they wouldn’t be taken back again. Such 
things are only possible iu the barbarous stages 
of society, when characters are very rudi- 
mentary and simple. Ifa similar experiment 
were made on women of the cultivated classes 
in our times I fancy some of the men would be 
killed; I know one would,” she said with an 
energetic grasp of her little fist and a flash of 
her eyes. 





THE PERILS OF SHOPPING IN PARIS. 


[From Lippincott’s Magazi 
Worse even than the rudeness and imper- 
tinence to which travelers are subjected in 
Paris is the gigantic system of cheating to 
which they too often fall victims from their 
total lack of experience in any such villainy 
at home. The person who purchases a point 
lace flounce, a velvet dress, or a package of 
gloves, at Stewart’s or Homer’s, knows perfect- 
ly well that it is entirely unnecessary for him 
to inspect the quality or verify the quantity of 
his purchases before paying the bill. It is not 
so in Paris. The best known and oldest 
houses do not scruple to add to their lawful 
gains by all kinds of cheating. I have my- 
self been cognizant of cases where six yards of 
velvet have shrunk to four; where an embroi- 
dered dress has been found to be embroidered 
on one breadth only—that one of course the 
part exposed to view; where packages of 
gloves have been opened and imperfect pairs 
substituted for those chosen; and where a 
velvet cloak has been sent home carefully and 
elegantly done up in a box with quantities of 
ribbons and tissue paper, but on being examin- 
ed (the unusual care iu packing having roused 
suspicion) proved to have had one of the 
breadths replaced by a defective piece of .vel- 
vet. I have also known an instance where 
some valuable Russia sable-skins were sent to 
a highly recommended and well-known cloak- 





for June.) 





house in Paris to be made up, and several of 
the skins disappeared in the process. In an- 
other case a lady bought a splendid engraved 
amethyst in Italy, and sent it to one of the 
fashionable jewelers of Paris to be set. The 
amethyst was sent home to her in an elegant 
setting, but the rich violet hues of the stone 
had faded strangely during the process ;and 
examination revealed the fact that a well-exe- 
cuted copy in purple giass had been substitu- 
ted for the costly gem. Fortunately, a small 
flaw on the under side of the amethyst had 
not been noticed by the imitator, and the lack 
of that identifying mark in the counterfeit en- 
abled the lady, by threat of legal process, to 
recover her jewel. In a less important but 
equally flagrant case an American lady select- 
ed a bonnet, paid for it very unwisely on the 
spot, and gave orders to have it sent home, 
When it arrived it proved to be a miserable 
imitation of the article she had purchased, the 
feathers, lace, velvet, etc., being of very infe- 
rior quality. She went back to the milliner 
to make a complaint, saw there the identical 
bonnet she had originally selected, but, being 
powerless to obtain redress, was forced to pay 
a considerable sum to have the exchange ef- 
fected and to obtain the article she had really 
bought. ° 

It is a fact well known to all American habi- 
tues of Paris that the heads of one of the largest 
and most celebrated of the glove-houses there 
are in the habit of sending in their old and 
paid bills to their former customers, whenever 
the Strangers’ List apprises them of the arri- 
val of these unwary foreigners. For in most 
cases the receipted bills have been left at 
home, and the hapless traveler has no other 
choice than to pay, and to anathematize 
French roguery as he does so. I was one day 
an eye-witness of an amusing scene in that 
shop. A gentleman entered with a counte- 
nance highly expressive of indignation, and 
summoning the shop-woman, who spoke Eng- 
lish, he displayed to her a long bill dated some 
two years back. 

“T paid that bill before I left Paris,” he said 
in a very positive tone. 

“You must be mistaken, sir,” was the equal- 
ly positive reply. ‘‘We never send in our bills 
after they have once been paid.” There was 
a very telling emphasis on the “never.” 

“But I know that I paid this one.’ 

“Perhaps you can produce the receipt ?” 

This was said in a sneering tone, calculated 
to exasperate a saint. 

The gentleman made answer by laying down 
his cane and the disputed bill upon the coun- 
ter,and extracting a pocket-book from the 
breast-pocket of his coat. From this he drew 
out a paper, which he unfolded and held be- 
fore the shop-woman. It was the receipted 


bill. 
To do the creature justice, I must confess 


that she seemed overwhelmed with confusion, 
and was profuse in her apologies; upon which 
one of the proprietors of the establishment, 
who had been watching the scene from a dis- 
tance, came to the rescue. “I think I can ex- 
plain to the gentleman how the mistake oc- 
curred,” he said in those mellifluous tones 
which come as natural to a Frenchman as 
purring to a cat, and are just about as indica- 
tive of good-nature or kindly feeling. “We 
have another customer of precisely the same 
name—merely an odd coincidence.” 

“But an odder coincidence,” said the Amer- 
ican, buttoning up his coat and suddenly blos- 
soming forth into an astonishing knowledge 
of French, “‘is, that this gentleman with the 
same name as mine happened to purchase the 
very same articles that I did on the very same 
day of the year.” 

And having discharged this Parthian arrow, 
he retired. 





AN AVERAGE JUROR. 


Our exchanges contain the following :— 

Question alternately by the Court, the State's 
Attorney, and the defense, as usually answer- 
ed by an “intelligent juror” :— 

“Are you opposed to capital punishment ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes, sir.” 

“If you were on a jury, then, where a man 
was being tried for his life, you would not 
agree to a verdict to hang him?” 

**Yes, sir—yes, I would.” 

“Have you formed or expressed an opinion 
as to the guilt or innocence of the accused ?” 

“Yes, sir!’ 

“Your mind, then, is made up?” 

“Oh, no—no, it ain’t.” 

“Have you any bias for or against the pris- 
oner ?” 

“Yes, I think I have.’ 

“Are you prejudiced ?” 

“Oh no, not a bit.” 

“Have you ever heard of this case ?” 

“T think I have.” 

“Would you decide, if on the jury, according 
to the evidence or mere rumor ?”’ 

“Mere rumor.’’ 

‘Perhaps you don’t understand; would you 
decide according to evidence ?” 

“Evidence.” 

“If it was in your power to do so, would 
ay change the law of capital punishment or 

et it stand ?” 

“Let it stand.” | 

The Court: “Would you let it stand or 
change it ?”’ 

“Change it.” 

“Now, which would you do?” 

“Don’t know, siz.” 

“Are you a freeholder ?” 

“Yes, sir, oh yes.” 

“Do you own a house and land, or rent?” 

“Neither—I’m a boarder.” 

“Have you formed an opiuion ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you expressed an opinion ?” 
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“Think I have.” : 

The Court: “Gentlemen, I think the wit- 
ness is competent. It is very evident he has 
never formed or expressed an opinion on any 
subject.” esas ame 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PACKER INSTITUTE. 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 





[From the New York Tribune.) 

The 25th anniversary of the Packer Colle- 
giate Institute was celebrated last evening at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. In honor 
of the completion of its 25th year, the Trus- 
tees of the school invited George William Cur- 
tis to address the scholars of the institution 
and its friends. At 8 o’clock the Trustees 
passed to their seats at the front of the stage, 
and the curtain rising disclosed to the audience 
the scholars of the school, to the number of 
400, seated upon benches rising tier above tier 
to the back of the stage. An opening chant 
was sung, and prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Dr. Seever. A. A. Low introduced Mr. Cur- 
tis, who was received with great applause. He 
said :— 

Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN :—What a golden age the old times seem 
to us. Somehow bravery seemed more brave 
there than in these prosaic days. But who 
to-day, that sces the glorious sun of summer, 
thinks that the sun of the Vale of Tempe sur- 
passes this in beauty? Philip Sidney was cer- 
tainly a noble hero, but no greater than that 
wounded artilleryman of Gettysburg—he who 
was wounded unto death, and asked his com- 
rade for a drink of water, and, when told that 
the gun would be lost if his brother-soldier 
went for the water, nobly told his comrade to 
stand by the gun. All that was best in the 
old times we bave now. It is the same old 
world. I come into the Packer Institute and 
find Lady Jane Grey studying the classics. I 
go into households and see Titania embracing 
the ears of her beloved Bottom. The stern 
critic denounces the extravagances of the 
woman of the present day. But here is Queen 
Elizabeth, with 3000 dresses, denouncing ex- 
travagance. We have fears for the preserva- 
tion of our form of government, and lament 
the corruption of ourlegislatures, And yet in 
those days, long ago, Robert Walpole was 
heard to say that every man in the British 
Parliament had his price. But here, last fall, 
I heard Mr. Mundella say that Mr. Gladstone, 
the real king of England, had not even power 
enough to” appoint a Post-office clerk. I do 
hope that the time may come when, with a 
reformed civil service, our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives can say that they have no time 
to appoint a Treasury clerk. We shudder at 
the horrors of Paris, and think of modern civ- 
ilization. And yet here we have the two fore- 
most constitutionally-ruled nations of the 
earth peacefully settling differences that it 
seemed would never be settled without war 
and endless hatred. Of these omensof a new 
and better time, the constant and higher esti- 
mate of woman in modern society is the most 
marked indication. Why, when I see these 
nuns behind me, I reflect that if they had 
been Grecian maidens in the times of Pericles, 
their presence here would have been esteemed 
as a preparation for a life of degradation. That 
the highest intellectual development was the 
exclusive prerogative of men has been until 
lately the opinion of the world. But now we 
have higher culture for women marked out. 
There is no inhumanity so revolting as that 
which says to another, ‘You shall learn what 
I please, do what I command, and your moral 
and physical nature shall be subject to my 
pleasure.” The reasons against selecting a 
cultivated wife are many. Dean Swift says 


. that the natural levity of the sex will, if wo- 


man is educated, upset her reason, that she 
will be very apt to despise her husband, and 
the more she knows the worse she will be- 
come. In Dean Swift’s time such was the 
tenderness of women that they consented to 
remain ignorant, so as not to shame their hus- 
bands. I have no doubt that the indecency of 
that period of writing was induced by the fact 
that men only wrote books, and intended them 
to be read only by men. The prejudices against 
woman have been very slowly relaxed. We 
are told that women can make light bread 
without knowing Greek. Is it then true that 
the most ignorant women make the best 
wives? Is it possible for such a woman to be 
as fully a mother to her children as one that is 
intelligent enough to answer their eager ques- 
tions on every topic? The most noble woman 
I ever knew fitted her sons for college. Now, 
ladies, your presence here to-night shows that 
you don’t believe your greatest empire is sim- 
ply to please men. Is not your.-womanhood as 
preciousto you as my manhood is tome? The 
only law by which women and men can be 
truly governed is the liberty of perfect devel- 
opment. You cannot know the sphere of any 
being until he has the liberty of choosing a 
sphere. Give women every opportunity of 
education that men enjoy. And if there bea 
woman with an overwhelming love of learn- 
ing, then that woman’s true sphere is not the 
nursery, but the shrine of science. When a 
miss of Vassar can educate herself in medi- 
cine, she has the same right as any long-hair- 
ed, sallow-cheeked boy in spectacles who 
hissed at her womanhood. The golden age 
lies befove us, and not behind. We hear the 
words of promise to the chosen people, and 





every nation hears the command, “Children of 
Israel, go forward!’ and the battle standard is 
the advancement of women. We have left the 
idle toy. Forward, forward, we go, to find the 
true woman in the free American home. 


WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 

The leaders and well-wishers of the various 
movements looking to the acquisition of new 
opportunities of usefulness for women may 
congratulate themselves on an important ad- 
vantage gained last week. The doors of the 
American Homeopathic Institute in Philadel- 
phia, after a lively debate, were thrown open 
to three women who applied for ointulen, 
making the way clear in that school cf medi- 
cine for others of their sex who may come 
with the requisite qualifications hereafter. 
Philadelphia, it will be remembered, became 
somewhat famous last year on account of a 
proposition to admit the class of the Women’s 
Medical College to the clinics of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. A scandalous excitement 
was raised over this proposition, all the schools 
of medicine making common cause against the 
innovation. But the citizens who endowed 
and supported the hospital decided that its 
advantages should not be monopolized, and 
that if there were any women anxious to learn 
how to relieve human suffering, the opportu 
nities of this charity institution should not be 
withheld from them. Many physicians of high 
standing took this view also, and rebuked the 
insolence with which the male students as a 
body, and a portion of the younger members 
of the profession, met the perfectly proper and 
honorable request of the young women to be 
admitted to the ordinary privileges of medical 
education. 

The compromise made at the time of this 
flurry was generally regarded as right in itself, 
and was accepted as the best practicable solu- 
tion of a very disagreeable problem. The wo- 
men students were admitted to the regular 
hospital clinics on certain days in the week, 
the students of the other colleges still having 
their separate clinics fur such investigations as 
were obviously unsuited for mixed classes. 
This compromise, however, though accepted 
at the time, does not seem to have been ac- 
cepted in good faith by a part of the students 
and instructors of medicine and medical prac- 
ticein thatcity. Theirreal attack was against 
the theory that women could learn to be physi- 
cians, Some professors resigned their places, 
and many students refused to attend any long- 
er at the clinics of an institution where wo- 
men were taught. The whole proceeding was 
of the nature of a strike against the medical 
education of women. In certain respects it 
was not unlike the opposition of the Crispins 
and others to the introduction of Chinese la- 
bur. Of course the objection was put on the 
high ground that women could not become ca- 
pable doctors and surgeons; but the Crispins 
were just as certain that the Chinamen could 
never make good shoes. Mr.Sampson persist- 
ed, however, in giving them a chance, as the 
contributors to the Pennsylvania Hospital per- 
sisted on their part. 

Meantime the experiment goes on, and the 
discussion provoked by those who would deny 
fair play to all comers in this broad and open 
field has had the effect to stimulate the ambi- 
tion of many women who love science and 
who have chosen this field for their best ef- 
forts. And the founders and friends of the 
hospital, so far from changing the course 
adopted last summer, have directed the medical 
faculty to prepare a complete and thorough sys- 
tem of clinical instruction for women, which 1s 
to be entered upon atonce. There have been 
a few additional resignations of professors who 
have held on to the present time, hoping that 
last summer’s action would be reversed; but 
their places have been filled by new men en- 
tirely competent and in sympathy with the 
new policy. Ofstudents who deny themselves 
the privileges of the hospital because women 
may also profit by them, it may be premised 
that they are not of the stock from which wise 
and liberal men of science are made.—Adver- 
tiser. 


CONVENIENT HOME DIRECTIONS. 


To Clean Carpets.—Mrs. W. R. D. writes us 
that salt, sprinkled upon the carpet before 
sweeping, will make it look bright and clean. 
— is also a good preventive against 
moths. 


‘ 
Furniture Oil.—Take linseed oil, put it into 
a glazed pipkin with as much alkanet root as 
it will cover. Let it boil gently, and it will be- 
come of a strong red color; when cool it will 
be fit for use. 


Indelible Ink.—By placing a piece of caustic 
in the end of a quill, and whittling the side to 
a point, any cloth, being first slightly damp 
with water, may be written on so indelibly that 
no art can remove the color. 


Cologne Water.—A very fair article, that 
will improve with age, may be made as fol- 
lows: “One pint of aicohol, add twelve drops 
each of oils of bergamot, lemon, neroli, orange 
peel, rosemary, and one drachm of cardamon 
seed. 





Protection from Damp Walis.—Boil one 
pound of powdered sulphur in two quarts of 
water for half an hour. Apply with a brush 
while still warm, and you will prevent the 
damp and unwholesome oozings from the brick 
walls of your workshop. 


To Mend Tin or Iron Ware.—Leaky tin or 
iron ware is easily and quickly mended by ham- 
mering a small nail or tack of soft lead, fit the 
hole, cut off each side, and rivet it down. Riv- 
ets of soft lead or other metal may be used to 
mend iron kettles, etc. 


Cement for Iron and Stone.—Glycerine and 
litharge stirred to a paste hardens rapidly, and 
makes a suitable cement for iron upon iron, 
for two stone surfaces, and especially for fas- 
tening iron to stone. The cement is insoluble 
and is not attacked by strong acids. 


Soft-Soap.—Boil twenty-five pounds of fried 
grease in two pails of stronglye. Next day 
add another pailful of hot lye; also on the 
following dav, if there is grease on the top of 
the soap. Afterward add a pailful of hot wa- 
ter each day until the barrel is filled. 


To Keep Iron from Rusting.—Kerosene, ap- 
plied by means of a moistened cloth to stoves, 
will effectually keep them from rusting during 
the summer. Itis also an excellent material 
to apply to all iron utensils used about the 
farm. Give plows, cultivators and the like a 
coating before they are put away in the fall. 





HUMOROUS. 


The woman who maketh a good pudding in 
silence is better than she who maketh a tart 
reply. « 

“Sir, you have the advantage of me.’’ 
“Quite right: you are quite right,sir. Almost 
everybody of common sense has.” 


Said an ambitious youth one day to a young 
lady: “Don’t you think I'd better dye my 
mustache ?” caressing the faintly visible prog- 
eny. “I think.if you let it alone it will die 
itself,” said the lady. 


A new boy in one of the Ridgefield, Conn., 
Sunday schools, who was asked who made the 
beautiful hills about him, replied that he did 
not know, as his parents only moved into 
town the Friday before. 


Lord North, who was not fond of scientific 
music, being asked to subscribe to the Ancient 
Concerts, refused. “But your Lordship’s 
brother, the Bishop of Winchester, subscribes,” 
urged the applicant. “If I was as deaf as he, 
I would subscribe, too,” was the reply. 


A young man living in Lafayette, Ind., is 
humility personified. The other day he ask- 
ed a young lady if he might be allowed the 
privilege of going home with her, and was in- 
dignantly refused; upon which he inquired 
wie humbly if she would permit bim to sit on 
the fence and see her go by. 


A lady,in examining the inscriptions and 
effi zies on the tombstones in a cemetery, came 
upon one which bore the neatly engraved 
image of a horse, the reason of which she 
vainly strove to ascertain by the inscription, 
when a little girl, who was with her, remark- 
ed that it was put on the stone “because he 
died of the nightmare.” 


A doctor was very much annoyed by an 
old lady who always stopped him on the street 
to tell him of her ailments. Once she met 
him when he was in a great hurry. “Ah! I 
see you are quite feeble,’ said the doctor. 
“Shut your eyes and show me your tongue.” 
She obeyed him, and the doctor, moving off, 
left her standing there in this ridiculuus posi- 
tion, to the infinite amusement of all lookers 
on. 


A Down-Easter lately came to New York, 
and took lodgings at one of the high houses, 
Telling the waiter he wished to be called in 
the morning for the boat, both of them pro- 
ceeded on their winding way upward, till, hav- 
ing arrived at the eighth flight of stairs, 
Jonathan caught the arm of his guide, and 
accosted him thus: “Look here, stranger! If 
you intend to call me at six o'clock in the 
morning, you might as well do it now; as 
*twill be that time afore I can get down again!” 











PHONOGRAPHY. 

A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M.at No. 36 Bromfield street, 
Room 7. For circulars, address, M. 8. AVERY, 
67 Shawmut St., Chelsea. — 3m Apr. 22. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
GS1 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hoursfrom $8 to9A.M.and2to4P.M. | 
Mar. 11. ly 








Picture Frames 


Of every desciption and price for Phetageeah, Chro- 
mos, Engravings, ete. Old frames regilded, old en- 

ravings cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and 
Velvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
to order by J.N 


June 3. 13t 22 School Bt. Boston. 





S ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


SEWING MACHINES, 4 


Ei Weed Family Favorite, 
W Wheeler & Wilson, C 
Tilowe, 2étna, 
American, &C.5 &c., 
I Sold for small installments as low as $5 per 
Mouth, or may be paid for in Work done 


H 
I 
N at home. For Circulars and Terms address N 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) E 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 8 





Calkins & Pitman, 
JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wodting Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, ete. 


June 10. 136 Washington St., Bost 6m 
EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
Lyceum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 


Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 3m 








THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 
A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 


Single subscription, per year. .....06..sseseeeeee 3.00 
Four copies . ne ++ B11L.00 





Handsome premiums are given to those who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 


MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
407 North 4th Strect, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 6m 

F. VOGL & CO,, 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Piace, Bosten, Mass. 


Freperic Voat, 
S.C. VooL. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattice Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 


May 27. 








W. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 
Neo. 25 Wiuter Street, Boston. 
May 20. Over Chandler’s, room No. 10. 3m 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 








No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Specch in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F, HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

(GF Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Tuk Subsection or WomeEN.” 25 cents, or 

80 cents by mail. Feb. 18, 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row, 
BOSTON. 3m 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 


13 Court Sq, Boston. 
Cc. W. Turner. H. R. CuEeney. 
June 24. ly 


No. 7. 





June 10, 











DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved Harp. 

Also the Fiano that we sell for $450 sh, or $1.25 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 
Scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat. 
ness ve quality of tone surpasses any Piano in the 
market. , 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also. Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 60 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Co, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 





’ 
86 Tremont Street, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 
SARGENT HOUSE! 
No. 167 Washington Street, 
(Formerly Morris Brothers’ Opera House.) 
HENRY J. F. SAVAGE, Proprietor. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S DINING HALL. 
June 3. Lodging Rooms for Gentlemen. ly 


Home of Health. 

Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices, Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 

rmanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 

he house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

June 10. ly 








THE WEED 


Family Favorite 
SEWING MACHIN E. 





For Simpticity, Durasiziry, and Errectivenxss, 
in executing LigHT and mzavy work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 

Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Inevery town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission, Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
“HENRY Mayo @ G0, 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahava Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&e- 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


* Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan 28, 








H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passeparteut Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


June 10. 


3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








THE FOLLOWING CUT REPRESENTS 


TELE INTERESTING GAME OF 


RING QUOITS, 





evo 


With Ten Pins, 


THE IMPLEMENTS 





igi N Fe 





consist of ten pins, neatly painted and numbered from five to fifty, one post without number to mark th 
pitcher’s stand, and five heavy metallic rings for pitching, with a patent slate for keeping the scare, allo 
which are neatly packed in a wooden case with slide cover ready for transportation. 


Messrs. D. B. BROOKS & BRO., of Boston, 


Manufacture several different grades o Ring Quoit 


eow—3t June 3. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


There is no longer any possibility of beguil- 
ing ourselves with the idea that the summer 
is only just begun. The longest day of the 
year, much too short for our needs, has slipped 
by us, and unmistakable signs of midsummer 
greet us on every side. We are assured that 
everybody has left town or is going, Sorosis 
has adjourned, and carpet-baggers are to be 
met everywhere. Still the city is not quite 
deserted ; there is the usual uncomfortable tan- 
gle of vehicles in the business streets, Broad- 
way is briiliant in the afternoon with summer 





costumes, and the parks are populous with | 
pleasure-seekers, children and nurses. | 
One school after another has had its exami- | 
nation and dismissed its weary teachers and res- | 
tive juveniles toa brief respite from tasks and | 
routine. The churches and the preachers are 
beginning to shut up—the latter hurrying to the 
seaside, the mountains or the trout streams, 
and trying to look as unclerical as possible, | 
lest, their profession discovered, they should | 


ages and classes were distinguished by their 
ferocity and disregard of the rules of civilized 
warfare ; that they struck and insulted wound- 
ed men, poisoned the wine with which they 
tempted exhausted combatants, were not back- 
ward in the use of petroleum, and with the 
usual unreasoning obstinacy of the sex, per- 
sisted in shooting men who had legitimately 
surrendered. 

Taking this exhibition of feminine possibil- 
ities in connection with the notorious bitter- | 
ness of Southern women during the Rebellion, | 
the Nation asks, “if it is not evident that | 





| when women take an active and interested | 


part in political movements, they, instead of 


| refining the struggle, give it fresh fierceness, 
; and kindle about it the very flames of hell ;” 


and if it does not therefore follow that the 
Woman Suffragists of America are deprived of 
one of their best arguments, viz.: their claim 
that women will purify politics as they have 
already purified social and intellectual life ? 
Putting aside the strong language which is 


be asked to.continue the talk of which they | used in this article in respect to what has 


are so weary. How good they will find it to | 


been heretofore considered the gentler sex, is 


sit in the groves, God’s first temples, and draw | 2°t the comparison upon which the validity 


inspiration from the silence; especially if they 
are wise enough to cut loose from books, ig- 


of the opposition depends, essentially an un- 
fair one? The Nation usually does its work 


nore the magazines, and trust that the world | 95 4 critic in no superficial manner, and has a 
will still go on though they fail to read the | keen appreciation of the principles which un- 


daily paper. A professional man going into 
the country to rest with his trunk crammed 
with his favorite authors and his pockets full 
of newspapers is as anomalous as a drunkard 
setting out for an inebriate asylum well pro- 
vided with choice liquors. 

We tend almost irresistibly to groves, and 
are in constant danger of growing too mechan- 
ical to catch the fine inspiration of the hour. 
Anything that takes us out of the accustomed 
surroundings, breaks up for a time the habits 
that are always threatening to subjugate us, 
compels us to do without the comforts that 
we have grown so used to that we forget to | 
be grateful for them, is a great good. 

If ever you fancy your lot a hard one, try to 
help some one worse off than yourself, and if 
ever home becomes a prison and its duties 
drearily monotonous, leave them for a month 
and see with what zest you will return to them. 
We lose half the ‘joy of life by not knowing 
how to live, half the beauty of friendship by 
seeing too much of our friends, half the inspi- 
ration of love by allowing no perspective to 
he objects of our affection. 

“In all things I would have the island of a 
man inviolate,’ says Emerson. When we find 
we are taking root it is time that we had a 
complete change; when we cannot settle to | 
work because we lack the accustomed cup of 
coffee we had better dispense with it till it 
has ceased to tyrannize over us. If we can 
only be happy when admiring friends cry 
“brave’’ it is time we encountered solitude and 
a little wholesome neglect. 

A friend writes me, “I have thought a great 
deal lately about a kind of petting that wo- 
men demand that does not seem to me whole- 








derlie our modern controversies, but in the 
present instance there is an unmistakable bar 
of prejudice between the critic and his sub- 
ject. Female suffrage may be inexpedient, it 
may even be, as we are told, in defiance of our 
nature, but it will never be so proven by such 
arguments as are not infrequently arrayed 
against it under the Nation's flag. To 
confine ourselyes to the pomt upon which 
the article already quoted “respectfully in- 
vites the champions of the suffrage move- 
ment” to express their opinions, we reply un- 
hesitatingly, that there is neither logic nor 
utility in comparing the women of America 
who demand the suffrage with the women of 
anation whose men are “bloodthirsty mon- 
keys,’ or those other women whose worst 
passions were fostered by the unlimited in- 
dulgence which slavery permitted. We are 
not all Howes, or Motts, or Livermores, still 
less, thank God, are we French citoyennes, or 
Southern slave-owners, and we may as reason- 
ably be excluded from the field of literature 
because the denizens of a Turkish harem can 
write nothing but iliicit love-letters, as denied 
our political freedom because some women 
convert their liberty into license. The French 
people have made republicanism a by-word 
among the nations, have made Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity, synonyms for every shameful 
absurdity that madmen can perpetrate ; South- 
ern officials tortured our brothers into idiocy 
and death in Libby and Andersonville—we do 
not therefore deny that the editor of the Na- 
tion and his fellow-countrymen are competent 
to vote, and conduct the ordinary business of 
a liberal government. 


Il y ades femmes et des femmes, and the aver- 


J ey, | . . 
some nor well. Even the strongest women | ace American woman is no more likely to ri- 


seem to require a perpetual endorsement or 
they are troubled and lose heart. Can they 
not be strong in a purpose, faithful toa cause , 
even though it bring no kiss or commenda- 
tion?”’ I doubt if this demand is any greater 
in women than in men, but canaot both rise to 
the level of a nobler life, to a self-sufficingness, 
that with God on one side and humanity on the 
other they can live not only largely but joyful- 
ly, though lacking human recognition? Are 
we so poor that each day must bring its penny 
or we perish ? 

“Plenty of votes there will be in the market 
when women have the ballot,” said my bache- 
lor vis-a-vis at the breakfast-table this morning. 
“Two-thirds of them will sell their vote for a 
ribbon or a new dress, and the other third to 
win the approval of some man.” I know that 
these wholesale assertions are untrue; but I 
would like to feel that every woman and every 
man stood so firmly on individual convictions, 
held principle so dear, that the attempt to make 
it subservient even to affection would be re- 
sented as an insult. 

How I long to have this low estimate of 
women educated out of men’s minds! But 
only women can do it, and thank God they 
are doing it. Wherever a woman by fidelity 
to the truth as she sees it vindicates her right 
to think, she is also vindicating the fact of 
womanhood. Wherever one is living a useful 
ile, she is making womanhood respected. 
Waoever is brave enough io live single, and 
win by her own exertions an honorable inde- 
pendence, instead of marrying, for the sake of 
a heme, a man whom she does not love, is 


lifting into respect the condition of single wo- | 


men, and whoever feels that to be true is the 

first necessity of her nature, of more impor- 

tance:than position or influence or love, she 

has built her house on the rock, allied herself 

with the divine order. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
575 PEARL St., BRook.iyn, N, Y. 


WOMAN'S INFLUENCE IN POLITICS. 


Epitor Woyax’s JouRNAL:—The editor 
of the Nation has ia a recent issue of that 


journal drawn attention to the fact that some | 
of the most despicavie outrages committed | 


during the late outbreak of Communism in 
Paris were, directly or indireetly, the work of 
women, It is reportad that women of all 


val the Parisian Maenades than is the average 
American politician to develop or retrocede into 
a Robespierre or a Rochefort. We who here de- 
mand enfranchisement believe that our claim is 
founded on a principle, that as God's govern- 
ment of his creatures comprises the elements 
whieh we eall masculine and feminine, and 
the ideal family government is attained only 
when man and woman are united in power, 
so the government of the nation will never be 
equitably strong and pure so long as the priv- 
ileges of representation and administration are 
usurped by those who find their only title to 
them in a difference of sex. And furthermore, 
attacks upon the personal foibles and vices of 
women do in no way militate against the 
| soundness of the principle, though they may 
| well excite our vigilance in guarding it, and 
remembering that we are working fur the sex 
and not for the individua!, it is wise to deny 
ourselves the recrimination which is so easy, 
The injustice of such a comparison as this in- 
stituted by the Nation is palpable and there- 
' fore less likely to be dangerotis to the cause, 
| but none the less is it to be regretted that men 
of experience and cultivation should exhibit 
so little confidence in the power and purpose 
of women who are striving to get for them- 
; Selves and their sisters, fair play in the strug- 
| gle for life. 

| 





As American women we do not see why 
| we have not the same right to life, liberty and 
| the pursuit of happiness that is granted to 
| American men, and if we ever obtain such 
{right have no fear but that we shall demon- 
| strate our ability to fulfill our obligations as 
citizens. Until then we deny that the burden 
| of proof lies with us, for while we believe that 
; the uselessness of comparisons which ignore 


| all difference of race and breeding is self-evi- 
| dent, we declare that we are no more account- 
able fur the purity of every woman who may 
| join our ranks than other associations and 
parties are held to be for the imorality of their 
members. We confess also, that we promise 
| nothing for the future. At the present mo- 
| ment we are at least as pure and honest as 
| the men who are in possession of the oppor- 
| tunities fur which we ask, and there is no 
| justice in the legislation which requires us to 
| answer .o-day for to-morrow’s uncommitted 
| misdeeds. We demand enfranchisement as 


we stand, and as the qualification of perfection 
is not required of men, acknowledge that we 
also are not able to offer it. No argument 
can establish either our fitness or unfitness, 
and on that ground we desire to submit our- 
selves to the test of equal political rights, 
taking, so far as may be, the responsibility of 
our future upon ourselves, and as rational, in- 
dependent beings holding ourselves answera- 
ble, not to our fellow-men, but to a Tribunal] 
whose justice is complete. 

AN APPLICANT FOR THE SUFFRAGE. 

———— 


STATE ACTION. 


Now that the stir of the Anniversaries is 
over, and those who attended them have gone 
home, and those who did not have read and 
thought over the reports of what was said and 
done, and all are looking about to see what is 
next and best to do, allow a word of sugges- 
tion on the importance of effort for State ac- 
tion. 

I believe in woman's right to vote under 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, | 
and it gives a single and definite point of ac- | 
tion, so far as the Federal authorities are con- 
cerned. A Sixteenth Amendment, to clinch 
and hold all firm, is deemed important by some. 
All well, so far as effort in that direction is con- 
cerned, although I should concentrate on the 
one point. But, no matter how much may be 
done in these ways, let not State action be 
lost sight of. At best, court decisions, declara- 
tory acts and new Amendments are not the 
work ofa day, and all the while the right of any 
State to guarantee suffrage to its women is 
undoubted. 

What influence for good the position of Wy- 
oming has wrought, and that only a distant 
Territory of small population, and the whole 
movement started as a jest and swept along 
until it could not be laughed down, but car- 
ried in earnest. Leta single State, in good 
earnest and with due debate, take the same 
ground, and what a weight in favor of a de- 
claratory act in Congress—what help to enlight 
en grave judges, as to women, as persons and 
citizens, having equal rights they were bound 
to respect by prompt and weighty decision. 
When you ask for State action it brings all 
near home. Washington is a great way off, 
Congressmen are seldom seen, and judges 
more rarely; but Boston or Lansing and other 
like capitals are near by. Legislators are our 
neighbors, and all grows near and warm and 
living. You came quite near a great step to- 
ward success in Massachusetts. Next time you 
may gain it, or generous Iowa may immortal- 
ize itself, or Michigan may be first in the 
“new departure.” 

Small matter which or where, so that the 
step be taken, and thus the matter come close 
home. The people are to be reached and 
moved, for there is no hope or prospect of 
courts or Congress going in advance of public 
opinion, and that opinion must be gained by 
good and faithful work, by tracts, journals, 
lectures and personal effort. There is no tel- 
egraph process or short cut to get ahead of 
the popular thought and wish. 

Give us a State, and so much is sure gain, 
to hold and to keep, and the tide will spread 
without fail. G. B. STEBBINS. 

Derroit, Micu. 


WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 


At the Episcopal Convention of the Diocese 
of Iowa, recently held at Council Bluffs, it was 
proposed by some of the delegates to strike the 
word male from the canon, so that woman 
might have a greater liberty and larger work 
in the church. A discussion arose over the 
question, which was finally referred to a com- 
mittee of three. The day following this com- 
mittee reported in favor of striking out. A 
motion was made to lay the whole matter on 
the table, which was lost. Thereuponarose a 
discussion, participated in by both clerical and 
lay delegates, which lasted almost the entire 
afternoon. Those opposed saw only evil and 
danger to the church in such a movement; 
thought woman had agreat work to do in the 
church, but it must be done within her own 
proper sphere, and that sphere St. Paul has de- 
fined. Two of these speakers were quite ex- 
cited and severe in their opposition; others 
were moderate, and while they did not favor 
the movement, would not feel very bad if it 
carried. 

The friends of the proposed change, on the oth- 
er hand, saw only good results to follow from 
woman’s aid and woman's vote in matters per- 
taining to the church. They felt the need of 
such aid; women were in the majority in the 
church, and more interested than men, and it 
was but right that they should have a voice and 
a vote in church-matters. The opposition 
feared if women were “allowed” to vote for 
vestrymen they would next want to be made 
vestrymen; but those in favor stood in no 
fear of this, and would be willing and glad if 
women were sometimes on the vestry. 

I cannot give you even a synopsis of this 
discussion. When the question seemed near 
coming to a vote_a motion was made to refer 
the matter to the next convention. The ques- 
tion, they said, had been unexpectedly sprung 
upon the convention. The delegates were not 
appointed with reference to it, and it was but 
due to the churches they represented that more 





great a change. This was opposed, and the 
discussion reépened on the question of refer- 
ring—the friends of the measure being desirous 
to bring the question toa vote at this meet- 
ing. And could they have done so it would 
undoubtedly have carried. But some half- 
dozen of the delegates were to leave for home by 
the afternoon train, and the hour arrived be- 
fore the discussion closed, and they were com- 
pelled to leave without voting. When the mo- 
tion to refer was finally put, it was carried 
by a majority of two; and so the matter is laid 
over for one year. The friends of the move- 
ment are very sanguine that the obnoxious 
word male, which stands so fearfully in wo- 
man’s way, both in church and State, will then 
be stricken from the canons of the Episcopal 
church in this diocese. The bishop of the 
diocese, Henry W. Lee, is very liberal in his 
views, and altogether a noble, Christian man, 
and I think the measure will meet with no op- 
position from him. And it is worthy of note 
that some of the ablest, oldest and grey-hair- 
ed among the clergy were its warm supporters. 
And so woman’s vause is moving forward. 
Slowly, it is true, but none the less surely, and 
I am glad to record this action of the church 
of my own communion. The matter will not 
be allowed to rest now, and if it does not suc- 
ceed next year, wili be brought up again and 
again until the work is accomplished, and wo- 
man’s right to a voice in the church fully rec- 
ognized, A number of the opponents of the 
movement told me they believed it would car- 
ry, sooner or later. It was only a question of 
time, and while they did not favor it they 
should not feel very bad if it succeeded. Iam 
sure the clergy of the Episcopal church of 
Towa will not long stand in the way of this 
much-needed change. AMELIA BLOOMER. 
Counci. BLuFFs, Iowa. 


A “WOMAN'S CLUB” PICNIC. 


We had been to church and school picnics, 
and had heard of all manner of society picnics, 
but a Woman’s Club picnic had never dawned 
upon our experience, till last Wednesday, 
when we were invited to join such a festi- 
val. “What would it be like ?” 

We would go and see, and tell our wonder- 
ing friends who staid at home. 

The afternoon was as perfect as though it 
had been made expressly for the occasion. 
Every blade of grass was washed for the white 
dresses to sit upon; every leaf was shining in 
the loveliest green; the air how cool and 
fragrant. Mr. and Mrs. Sewall of Melrose 
had invited the Woman’s Club to picnic in 
the lovely grove that joins their estate. 

Lovely grove! Ah! “It was as fair as the 
garden of the Lord to the famished city horde” 
that gathered there. 

The birds were singing in the trees—from 
the distant pasture hills came the soft lowing 
of happy cows. The pines sent forth their 
fragrance, whilst the sun made merry among 
their boughs and leaflets, dancing in and out 
our faces, and throwing whole waves of sun- 
light upon us. ; 

We looked about us upon nearly a hundred 
men, women and children that had assembled 
—the latter all dressed in holiday attire. 

Among the goodly company were William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Larcom, Mr. and Mrs. Severance, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bigelow, Mr. and Mrs. Robinson (“War- 
rington”’), George Bradburn, Judge Pitman, 
Mr. Mitchell, Mrs. Woolson, Mrs. Kimball, 
Madame Kreige and daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, Mr. Buffum, Mrs. Dio Lewis, Mrs. 
Putnam, Mrs. McDaniel, Miss Clapp, and 
others. Nearly all of the Club members were 
present, and many invited guests, groups of 
misses and happy children. Miss Louise 
Alcott had been specially invited, but sickness 
in her family, and her own delicate health, 
forbade her attendance, to the great disap- 
pointment of all who hud hoped to greet her, 
ané welcome her return on this occasion. 

After feasting the soul upon the fair world, 
all were invited to partake of a luxurious re- 
past that had been spread for the guests. 

Real strawberries and cream! we had al- 
most forgotten there were such things. 

The caterers—shall we tell you who they 
were? Pretty, domestic girls, with faces of in- 
telligence, and dresses of exquisite neatness. 
We easily guessed the kind of homes they 
live in, and the voices that lead them. 

It was highly interesting to pass about among 
different groups and glean the various topics 
of conversation. Here was a literary circle in 
animated discussion about books and authors. 
There, another company gathered around an 
old veteran who had stood the storm of the 
anti-slavery cause, and half a dozen other re- 
forms, as sweet in temper and strong in faith 
as though a gun had never been fired. 

How hopefully they talked of progress, and 
of better times coming for humanity! 

It was indeed a company of strong, earnest 
New England men and women, resting an 
hour from their labors. 

Mrs. Howe was searched and found to have 
in possession a short manuscript entitled “The 
Church’s Nursery”: a dialogue between Hen- 
ry, his sister and mother. Those who had 
read an article in the Liberal Christian the 
week before, furnished by acertain Rev. Hen- 
ry, appreciated fully the wit and quiet sarcasm 








time should be given to a matter involving so 


it contained. 


Following this was a letter, prepared by 
Mrs. Caroline Severance, late President of the 
Club, addressed to the women of England, 
which is to be presented by Mrs. Lucas, who 
is soon to return to that country. It extend- 
ed an affectionate greeting to the women 
across the ocean, urging them to unite with 
American women in the elevation of their 
sex, especially through the agency afforded by 
harmonious, earnest work in “Women’s Clubs.” 
Everything was so enjoyable we were wish- 
ing we could stay always, when we heard 


and we must away.’’ 

Why do pot women oftener meet together 
for improvement and social enjoyment? Ah! 
they will, when they know how good and 
pleasant are such reiinions. L. 8. H. 





’ 

To Lecture Committees, 

The undersigned would especially call the attention 
of Lecture Committees to the fact that the American 
Literary Bureau make appointments and are the au- 
thorized agents for all lecturers, readers and mu- 
sical persons whose names they have advertised, any 
advertisement of any other bureau to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The full and complete list, in book 
form, with a large amount of valuable information for 
committees, can be obtained at the headquarters of 
the Bureau, 119 Washington street, Boston. The fol- 
lowing are the names of a few of these distinguished 
persons, many of whom are exclusively connected 
with the American Bureau :— 


Lecturers. 
Gen. Kilpatrick. |Horace Greeley. 
James T. Fields. Miss Lilian Eds arton. 


Carl Schurz. 
Rev. Chas. Ed. ng, (o 
Chicago, ‘‘degraded’ 


Rev. Dr. Newman (Chap- 
lain U. 8. Senate). ° 

d by|John G. Saxe. 
Bishop Whitehouse), |Hon. J, M. Ashley. 

A. Miner Griswold, (Fat.Col. Russell H. Vonwell. 
Contributor). R. J. DeCordova. 

P. B. Du Chaillu. |Arthur Gilman, 

Rev. A. A. Willetts, D. D./R. K. Potter. 

Prof. E. L. Youmans. |Miss Kate Field. 

Moses Coit Tyler. |Mrs. Celia Burliegh. 

Gen. John L. Swift. |Rev. Washington Gladden. 

T. H. Hartley. |Benson J. Lossing. 


John —15 Prof. John Logan. 
*Robert Collyer. George Makepeace Towle. 
Justin McCarthy. Rev. Lemuel K.Washburn. 


y 
Mrs. Eliz. Cady Stanton. |Rev. W. H. Cudworth. 
Warren Tilton. Prof. C. H. Hitchcock (Mt. 
B. P. Shillaber, (Mrs. Par-| Washington Expedition). 
tington). Rev. 8. K. Dennen, 
Rev. Chas. G. Ames (Cal).|Prof. F. M. Clarke. 
Miss Minnie C, Swazie. |Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman. 
C. H. Brainerd. Rev. J. C. Stockbridge. 
Rev. E. G. Porter. Kev. Geo. J. Mingens. 
Rev. G. W. Gardner, D. D.|Hon. Geo. Wash. Greene. 
George H. Hoyt (boy law-|Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
yer for John Brown). (Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth, 
Prof. E. 8. Morse. (Mrs. L. D. Bearse. 
Prof. W. H. Niles. |Rev. W. A. Start. 
Rev. James B. Moore. |Prof. Alonzo Tripp. 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius A. Mr. and Mrs, St. Clare. 
Palmer, Jr. |Rev. Frank E. Kitteridge. 
Miss Kate Stanton. E. H. Defby. 





Readers. 


Mrs. Louise W. Foss. Prof. L. B. Monroe. 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons. iJ. P. Bartlett, 
Prof. J. W. Churchill. \Prof. R. R. Raymond. 


*Gieo, Vandenhoff. 

*The Bureau make appointments for Messrs. Vanden- 
hoff and Collyer in all parts of the country except 
New England. All the others are included in New 
England as well as the rest of the country. 

Musical Combinations, Etc, 


Evening with Barnabee. )Mrs. H. M. Smith, 
Temple Quartette (includ-/H. C. Barnabee. 
ing a lady) M. Arbuckle (cornet). 
Hutchinson Family. H. M. Dow. 
Mrs. J. W. Weston. ) Mrs.Anna Granger Dow. | 
Miss Addie 8S. Ryan. Ww. H. Fessenden. 
W. H. Fessenden. Alice Dutton. 
H. M. Dow. ; H. M. Dow. | 
Listmann Quartette. Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 
Madam Anna Bishop. M, W. Whitney. 
Miss V. Demorest. M. Arbuckle, 
Humorous Entertain- Accompaniment. J 
ment, Stereopticon Exhibition. 
Harry Bryant. A. H. Folsom. 





B. W. WILLIAMS, 
Manager American Literary Bureau or New England. 
lt Juiy 1. 


A LADY’S INVENTION. 
GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen-:e Saleses-Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLER- 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds, They are 
very simple, can used by a child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 


1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
1 oe “ 12—3 “ ‘ 


75 cents. 
i « « ss 2 *§=«(6©* 1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CurLERs OR 
Crimrvers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 
Address G. W. WOOD, 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison, R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14. 


The “Gems” and “Pearls” of Song. 


A Full Library of Vocal Music ! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and—are 
forgotten. Others couaee a permanent reputation, 
and continue to sell largely for many years. Such 
ones will be found in the ks entitled 


WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, Duets, and 
SILVER CHORD. 


All of the above are bound uniformly with the in- 
strumental books of the HOME CIRCLE SERIES, 
and resemble them in containing an immense amount 
of valuable music, at one-tenth of the ‘‘Sheet-music”’ 

rice. Each book costs, in Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, 
Uo 50; and Full Gilt (for presents) 34.00. 


Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 








Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 





some one whisper, “The train will soon be here 
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